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The New Mayor and the Old Whigs 


IF it were not wicked to be flippant in speaking about dukes, 
one might speculate on the final honours that, in the line of 
municipal promotion, await the Lord President of the Council, who 
is also the Mayor-elect of Eastbourne. There is no parochial or 
civic distinction to which, on the soil that he owns, he may not 
aspire ; no reason why, if his present patriotic humour continues, 
he should not actually reach the dignity of Beadle of the Burling- 
ton Arcade, One of his supporters whom Lord Salisbury recently 
made a Knight of the Garter, Lord Derby, is already Mayor of 
Liverpool ; one of his colleagues, the Duke of Norfolk, is Mayor 
of Sheffield. Perhaps the Prime Minister himself will some day 
accept a like position in his own town of Hertford. The Duke 
of Devonshire may, perhaps in a way which he himself can scarcely 
foresee, admit as a statesman the direct or indirect influence of 
his office as First Magistrate of a Sussex watering-place. 

One or two recent successes in the by-elections have set 
sanguine Liberals counting the days before an appeal to the whole 
country shall place them again on the right hand of the Speaker’s 
chair. In practical politics, however, the future is limited by the 
day after to-morrow. The present Parliament is yet in its infancy. 
If anything be certain, it is that there will be no dissolution a 
moment before the laws of the Constitution compel. When that 
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arrives, one may as well remember what is too generally ignored, 
that there is another alternative, besides that of a Radical Admin- 
istration, to the maintenance of the existing Cabinet in power. 
What, so far as one can judge, is the existing temper of the 
constituencies? Where in parliamentary politics does the balance 
of power really lie? In answer to the last question, one might 
say, “Certainly not with the more advanced section of the Opposi- 
tion.” Even Mr. John Morley’s spirited and thoughtful Scotch 
speeches have been an apology for his acquiescence in Whiggism 
rather than a trumpet-call to the Radicals. He followed the Whig 

lead in hushing up the South African Enquiry. He has no difficulty 

in justifying his course; but the fact remains. Official Liberalism, 

as represented by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. 

Munro-Ferguson, Lord Tweedmouth—one might almost add Lord 

Rosebery,—has decided the Opposition tactics at each successive 

crisis. And official Liberalism is but another name for the old 

Whigs. If there were any real uprising against Lord Salisbury, 

it would show itself in indignation meetings throughout the 

country ; not in a few by-elections where the odds are always 
two to one against the Government of the day. The Opposition 

can do nothing because it is both half-hearted and divided. Had 

Mr. Gladstone been at Westminster instead of at Hawarden, he 
would have had the Government out half a dozen times last 
session ! 

Yet, though there be no near prospect of a ministerial change; 
according to the laws of political probability, it will come sooner 
than is expected. It may arrive at any moment. The Duke of 
Devonshire has stipulated as a condition of his Eastbourne 
Mayoralty that he should not be asked to do too much. At the 
same time he has every motive for making his term of office a 
success. His municipal duties will bring him into contact*with his 
fellow-countrymen, who are perhaps in closer touch than he is 
himself with the political ideas of the country. Of Party Govern- 
ment the people have long since had enough. From a Coalition 
Government they have not yet received what they had hoped. 
it is no longer the heaven-born Minister whom most people wish 
to see. It is, rather, some one who concentrates in himself the 
ideas, aspirations, and prejudices, as was done by Palmerston, of 


the people he governs, The former Lord Hartington first made 
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his mark in the House of Commons by moving the resolution 
which in 1859, enabled Lord Palmerston to supersede Lord Derby. 
The parliamentary relations between Ministers to-day, as disclosed 
by the division lists on subjects of interest to the officials of the 
Privy Council, show that mutual obligations sit so lightly upon 
them as not to impede their movements independently of each 
other. During half a dozen years the standing wonder was that 
Lord Hartington remained in Mr, Gladstone’s Cabinet. By the 
title which belongs to him to-day, he is more reserved socially in 
grumbles against his new associates than he was with his old, 
But there is no reason for believing him yet to have reached a final 
stage in his parliamentary evolution. Years, almost decades, of 
unveiled discontent with his colleagues passed before Lord 
Hartington broke with Gladstonianism. As a Cabinet Minister in 
the past, it was the Duke’s way at first impartially to dissent from 
any course his chiefs proposed, and finally to accept it. In the 
Upper House, he does not give observers the idea of being entirely 
satisfied with his surroundings. The reason is that he has not 
been, nor in the nature of things can be, such a personage there, 
as for the better part of a generation he was in the House of 
Commons, His situation in these two Chambers may be illustrated 
by experiences not unusual on the humbler levels of private life. 
The schoolboy, who in sports and lessons has been the admiration 
of his mates and masters, proceeds in time to the University, 
there to exchange pre-eminence for obscurity. The cynosure of 
the form and of the playing fields is, on the Isis or the Cam, 
pitted against all the school champions of the country. At 
first he rebels against insignificance ; perhaps by some eccentri- 
city tries as an undergraduate to repeat the notoriety he had 
achieved as a schoolboy. So the newly succeeded Duke of 
Devonshire began his course as a hereditary legislator by some 
show of personal independence. He would, it seemed, go his own 
way ; whatever the political colour of his new associates, he would 
show himself the true scion of his Whig fathers. Thus, in questions 
of Local Government, when the various measures on that subject 
were going forward, his new Grace spoke and voted as one in 
whom the Liberal survived the Unionist. That period of his 
career in the Upper House corresponds loosely to the freshman’s 
term of the school Crichton at his University. When the 
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undergraduate finds his efforts to cut the same figure at his 
Alma Mater as at his school attract no particular notice, he 
accepts the new situation ; he settles down into a respectable but 
very ordinary specimen of the class to which he belongs. 

The remarkable kind of success achieved by Lord Hartington 
as occasional Leader of the House of Commons, vice Mr. Gladstone, 
is a well-known chapter of parliamentary history. Less generally 
familiar is the social effect produced by his presence in that 
assemblage which is so far typically English that it loves a lord, 
especially when he is one who treats it in the off-hand manner 
of the then future Duke of Devonshire. His passing words; his 
doings, real or rumoured ; his very gestures, were standing themes 
of lobby and smoking-room chatter. When as yet the Clock 
Tower knew not the electric light, the arrival of a mounted 
groom from Devonshire House was a daily event watched by 
scores of popular legislators about the hour of rising for dinner. 
The horseman had come to sce whether the House was up, in 
order that he might gallop back to Piccadilly so as to ensure 
his lordship’s dinner being cooked to a turn by the family chef 
This kind of personal interest that centred in him for years, 
which was the sort of thing perhaps unconsciously to feed the 
self-love from which the heir of all the Cavendishes would not 
be human if he were free, ceased of course directly the Marquis 
blossomed into the Duke. No one in the elective Chamber had 
united to such an extent patrician morgue, hereditary consequence, 
personal pomp and circumstance. In the House where he now 
sits the same combination is presented by scores of others. 
Instead of being a head and shoulders above everyone else, as, 
during thirty years the Marquis had stood, the Duke was only 
one of a titled gang, most members of which were his equals in 
patrician bearing ; many members of which were not his inferiors 
in statesmanlike aptitudes and national consequence as well. The 
sot-disant cynosure of the Commons would have been more or less 
than man if he had not experienced some secret chagrin at finding 
himself nearly a nullity in the Lords. These maladies of the 
ducal noviciate have now been surmounted as successfully as a 
sensible freshman eventually overcomes his vexation at finding 
himself a less considerable person at college than at school. 

But to resign oneself to a position is not necessarily to have 
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reached the last stage in a career. A real fondness for the Turf 
has reconciled the Duke of Devonshire to a social mixture which 
he must at heart hold in something very like contempt. “Why 
Hyde Park, which is open to a well-dressed mob on all week 
days, should be closed to a mob not quite so well dressed on 
Sundays, I fail to understand.” So spoke the Lord Hartington 
of a dozen years ago with reference to the proposed prohibition 
of meetings at the Reformer’s Tree. The blunt remark breathed 
a spirit of that popular sympathy which is a Whig tradition. It 
led to a warm reconciliation between the maker of it and the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who had been for some years super- 
ficially estranged. Everyone wondered that a racing man like 
Lord Hartington should continue titularly to rank as a Liberal 
during all the years that the Turf was an organising centre of 
the Conservative Party. No one supposes the exchange of a 
marquis’s coronet for a ducal strawberry leaf to have involved a 
transformation of its wearer’s character. In 1880, after the Liberal 
success at the ballot boxes, the Queen sent first for Lord 
Hartington. Lord Granville pleasantly but firmly declined office 
under him. The affair ended in the summons of Mr. Gladstone. 
But the sense of wrong rankled in the Hartingtonian bosom. It 
was the influence of Lord Granville—not Mr. Gladstone—which 
kept the head of the Cavendishes in the Liberal Party. In 1886 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s adroit management, after a long period 
of doubt and difficulty, resulted in the present arrangement 
between the masters of Chatsworth and Hatfield. It has worked 
tolerably well up to the present moment because it is but as 
yesterday that Mr. Gladstone resigned and that with him there 
disappeared the danger of Home Rule. A coalition Government 
of one kind has proved possible and fairly successful under Lord 
Salisbury. One of another kind may yet be tried under the 
erewhile Lord Hartington. The rupture between Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt is not to be healed. The former for 
the moment may scarcely count as a politician. Rich in com- 
parative youth, in ability, in resources of all kinds; in political 
opportunities of more than one kind; still a personage with many 
of his countrymen ; listened to and read whether he speaks to a 
nation on the policy of an Empire, or to a province on the 
deeds of its patriot, or the lays of its poet, Lord Rosebery has 
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not, one may be sure, permanently settled down to this ré/e, cr 
finally effaced himself from public life. Lord Kimberley is not, 
in his maturer years, likely to apostatise from his early zeal in 
the cause of progress. But like Lord Cork and many other 
highly respectable peers, he is a Whig first and a Gladstonian 
afterwards. Mr. Goschen did not easily decide to throw in his 
lot with Lord Salisbury. Nor, but for Lord Randolph Churchill's: 
resignation in a pet, might he have done so even to this day. 
Whether a coalition Cabinet is large enough for a Goschen and 
a Chamberlain is still doubtful. Social agencies and other personal 
chances make the Duke of Devonshire Lord Salisbury’s colleague 
to-day as they made him once the colleague of Mr. Gladstone. 
Sir Charles Dilke has re-established himself in the country and 
with his old associates at Westminster. Gladstonianism—not 
Whiggism—was a bar to his re-entrance upon official life. Lord 
Tweedmouth was framed by nature to fill an ornamental post 
in a well-born Whig Administration. The same thing may be 
said of that pattern of political elegance, Mr. Arnold Morley, and 
of several other well-dressed elderly young men whom one need 
not mention by name. Sir Edward Grey does not come of the 
stock whose sympathies would cause him to prefer Liberal to 
Whig associations. 

It would thus seem that there is nothing impossibly fantastic 
in the idea of the present rég?me eventually being replaced by a 
Whig rather than a Radical Government, the elements of whcse 
composition have just been glanced at. In such a combination 
the place of power must be filled by the Duke of Devonshire. All 
that can be known of his past cncourages the notion that some 
such future as has been forecast here may yet be in store for him. 
The aristocratic and not ill-natured contempt for the artificial con- 
ventions of polite life; the inbred sympathy with the cause of the 
people against polite privilege ; the sort of democratic fibre which 
has descended to the man from his ancestors—as in Lord 
Randolph Churchill it was formed by the creative force of his 
own genius—these things afford no slight reason to believe that 
the old Whig may in this statesman yet prove himself not less 
a reality than the new Mayor. 

But the process will be extremely, almost imperceptibly gradual. 
Notwithstanding the charge of inconsistency to which the actual 
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policy of his friends has by comparision with his own speeches 
exposed the Duke, he is at this moment in a more contented 
frame of mind than he ever knew in his Gladstonian days, The 
present Cabinet seems to him, as Cabinets go, about the least 
objectionable of any to which he has belonged. He will, there- 
fore, as little uncomplainingly as is his wont, remain with his 
new associates on much the same terms, and perhaps for nearly as 
long as he did with his old. But during all this time the agencies 
which make for severance will sluggishly be at work. On an issue 
of which no one could now dream, the public will hear some day 
that Sir John Gorst has a new chief at the Council Office. Then 
will follow a period crowded with rumour, intrigue, canards of every 
sort—possibly a General Election that, while not giving the Liberals 
a victory, will not either be a supreme triumph for the Conserva- 
tive Whig of the Unionist connection. Then, if the men here 
glanced at are still living, the question will be whispered in weil- 
informed coteries first, and in inspired newspapers afterwards: 
“Why not give the Whigs a chance?” In view of such a possi- 
bility the Duke of Devonshire’s Eastbourne Mayoralty may prove 
an educational experience of the greatest value. No one, as it is, 
can deal with men more strongly. No one is capable of exc:- 
tions more fruitful or more sustained. This to their surprise the 
authorities at the India Office found out when, on a sudden 
necessity of communicating with the Secretary of State for that 
Department, Sir Louis Mallet, then Under Secretary, called on 
Sunday morning, on a sweltering July day, at Devonshire House, 
to find that Lord Hartington, since six am. had been seated 
in his shirt sleeves at his table, up to his knees in despatches, 
Even his colleagues realise almost as little as his countrymen at 
large the remarkable qualities which the listless and contemptuous 
exterior of the Duke of Devonshire conceal. Of such powerful 
parts the nation will yet know a good deal more. The man, in 
fact, is ready, or is preparing now. His hour will unexpectedly 


arrive. 
POLITICUS. 
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The “Tragedy” of Bernardino Ochino 


SIDE by side with the origin and mystery of his own existence 
so soon as man has developed sufficiently to be able to think at 
all, has ever pressed upon him for interpretation the existence of Evil. 
Different nations and various ages have attempted diverse and some- 
times contradictory solutions, the least unsatisfactory perhaps being 
the dualistic interpretation of Zoroaster. Amongst other effects, 
this problem, like all great subjects powerfully affecting human 
imagination, has given rise to certain of the finer dramas, now in 
prose, now in verse, of human creation, The Book of Job, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Goethe’s Faust, all deal with the great problem of 
Evil under one or other of its phases. The two first-named are 
known almost to all who can read the English tongue, while even 
the last, through its many admirable translations, is familiar to a 
large number of readers not yet sufficiently educated to be able 
to enjoy it in the original. 

The subject of this paper, however, Ochino’s Tragedy, is hardly 
known even by name, save to the professed scholar, and is of such 
extreme rarity that the authorities of the British Museum will not 
trust it to circulate in the General Reading Room. Yet the phase 
of Evil investigated here touches man far and wide, and is of a 
nature more terrible and incomprehensible than the forms dealt 
with by the writer of the Book of Job, or by Milton or Goethe. 
The phase of Evil seized upon by Ochino for treatment is Super- 
stition—that insidious power which impels men to confuse evil 
with good ; which affects the holy equally with the wicked ; which 
forces men of honesty of purpose, of religion, of humanity, to acts 
from which even savages—unless they too are intoxicated by 
some form of the almost all-pervading Power—would shrink ; 
impelling them to sacrifice their wives, their children, their parents ; 
to rob, to torture, to betray; in obedience to some entirely 
imaginary command of their divinity, or because of some slight 
divergence of opinion, but too often wholly incomprehensible. 
There is no form of evil so difficult to explain as this. As little 
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can it be solved by modern science as by the doctrine of a Moral 
Providence. The sins of human nature in their simpler form we 
are learning to regard as only relative; as natural, almost in- 
evitable to man in his present stage of transition inherited from 
his animal ancestry. But how explain the mad impulse to 
torture those he loves most; to betray his own offspring ; to seek 
death and brave torture himself—acts as alien from the healthy 
animal nature as from the human being freed from the dominion 
of Superstition? How, indeed, save upon the hypothesis that 
there are veritably devilish spirits around us, striving to see what 
fools they can make of men, in order 


“To move the mighty laughter of the gods.” 


It is this phase of sin—the evil that assumes the mask of virtue 
—that is the motif of the Tragedy before us. Ochino has 
limited his treatment of Superstition to the terrible crimes com- 
mitted under the dominion of the Papacy. I need scarcely say 
that all superstition, from that of Juggernaut to the witchcraft of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, could lend itself to similar 
treatment. To understand how the 7rvagedy came to be written 
we must devote a few lines to a brief description of its writer. 

Bernardino Ochino was born at Siena in the year 1487, just 
four years after the birth of Luther. He was of a strongly re- 
ligious bent, and like most earnest youths in that century felt 
powerfully drawn towards a monastic life. He accepted that Rule 
of the Friars of St. Francis, called the Observants, because it 
had the repute of exceptional severity; and in 1524 he attained 
the dignity of General of the Observants. Notwithstanding this 
distinction he was but little satisfied with his Order. Self-indul- 
gence had taken the place of the austerity which he had expected, 
and of discipline there was little. Longing to find a greater reality 
in his religious life, he determined to throw aside the dignities he 
had obtained in the Rule of the Observants, and pass as a simple 
friar into the Order of the Capucin, professedly a Rule of extreme 
austerity. In this Order, also, Ochino soon rose to distinction, 
He was endowed with a great gift of oratory, almost rivalling 
Savonarola as a preacher, and in this character attracted the notice 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 

In the sixteenth century, however, the Church of Rome was 
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almost at her lowest ebb. Intrinsically and extrinsically her power 
was weakened. From within she suffered the consequences of her 
own enormitics; from without, the attacks of the Reformers, as 
also the results of the discoveries of Magellan and other scientific 
men, Ochino could find no resting-place in his new order; yet 
his revolt was moral rather than intellectual. It was his gradually 
acquired knowledge of the shameless wickedness of Rome that 
drove him from the Church, not the contradictions in which her 
teaching was involved by the new discoveries of science. In 1542 
he left Italy and went to Geneva. Here he seems to have adopted 
opinions more or less Lutheran; at times preaching justification 
by Faith, and employing the language of extreme Evangelicalism ; 
at others veering towards Socinianism and teaching that not even 
Christ should be allowed to come between a man’s soul and his 
God. Like Luther, also, he took unto himself a wife. In 1547 
he went to England, where he remained for six years, and where 
he wrote his Z7ragedy. From this time his fortunes were more 
or less adverse; though exile and banishment from his various 
places of refuge seem to have been his worst form of persecution. 
Escaping all other torture he died a natural death at the age of 
seventy-seven. For our present purpose, however, it is solely as 
the author of the 7Zragedy that Ochino is of interest. He was 
no strongly original thinker: no founder of any new school 
of thought. He was only a pious, intensely conscientious soul, 
honestly loathing evil, strongly attracted to all that was good. In 
his own words, he had “not forsaken the Church, but only the 
impiety and superstition which falsely assumed for itself the title 
of ‘Church.’” * The abominations openly practised by the Church 
of Rome first appalled him, then powerfully pressed upon him for 
some interpretation of their existence. He had never wavered in 
his belief in a Moral Providence. How then reconcile this belief 
with the successful wickedness around him? Like Luther and 
others of his time, he was a firm believer in the Devil and all his 
angels. He was no conscious Dualist, but the existence of the 
Devil seemed to him as absolute a reality as the existence of God. 
It is difficult at this distance of time fully to realise the entire 
belief in Satan held by men of all forms of Christian faith, and 
probably shared by one living so much later as Milton himself. 


* Karl Benrath’s Life of Ochino, translated by H. Zimmern, p. 129. 
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Pondcring upon the mystery of the widespread wickedness of the 
religious world around him, Ochino was at last led to the solution 
sufficiently set forth in his Tragedy, a drama I am anxious to 
resuscitate from undeserved oblivion,* partly because of its own 
intrinsic interest, partly also because of the remarkable parallelism 
in conception between it and Milton’s Paradise Lost, Though 
the motif of the two dramas is distinct—Milton seeking to account 
for the fall of man, while Ochino endeavours to explain the rise 
and success of the Papacy,—yet the general treatment of the 
Tragedy, the introduction of so many of the same dramatis 
persone, present so striking a resemblance to Paradise Lost that 
it is almost impossible not to believe that Milton must have been 
acquainted with the earlier work. If he were not, the coincidence 
is so remarkable as to be almost unique; if, on the other hand, he 
were, it would, I think, have been more graceful had he made 
some acknowledgment. He need have feared no rivalry; for 
though, on this hypothesis, the priority of conception belongs to 
Ochino; though the motif of the Zragedy—the mystery of the 
existence of Superstition—is, as it seems to me, far subtler and 
more original than that of Paradise Lost, basing the fall of man, 
as Milton does, on the Biblical narrative, yet in the development 
and general treatment of the conception Ochino falls behind 
Milton. Though not without considerable dramatic power, the 
Tragedy lacks the poetic imagery and _ splendid declamatory 
passages so familiar to all students of Milton’s great epic, 

The title of Ochino’s drama runs as follows :— 

“A Tragedie or Dialoge of the unjust usurped primacie of the Bishop of 
Rome, and of all the just abolishing of the same, made by Master Bernardino 


Ochino, an Italian, and translated out of Latine into Englishe by Master 
John Ponet, Doctor of Divinitie; never printed before in any language. 


Anno 1549.” 

The dramatis persone of the first scene are Lucifer, Beelze- 
bub, and other fallen angels. Lucifer is the first to speak, and 
at the very outset of the drama the resemblance between 
Ochino’s Lucifer and Milton’s Satan forces itself upon the careful 

* So far as I am aware, the only modern work dealing at any length with this 
drama is Karl Benrath’s Zizfe of Ochino, which has been translated by Miss 
Zimmern. Comparatively recently Dr. R. Garnett, in his Life of Milton in the 


Great Writers Series, has sought to draw attention, though necessarily somewhat 
briefly, to the parallelism between the 7ragedy and Paradise Lost, 
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student of Paradise Lost. Most of my readers will remember 
how Milton makes Satan hail his audience as 
“« Princes, potentates, 

Warriors, the flower of Heaven, once yours, now lost ;” 
reminding them how they have been hurled from Heaven to 
bottomless perdition, gradually unfolding to them his plan of 
revenge, and seeking to inspire them with the courage never 
lacking in himself. In like manner Lucifer welcomes his audience 
as “My deare faithful brethren and moste entirely beloved 
frendes,” divulges to them his reasons for thus summoning them 
together, and reminds them of God’s injustice in hurling them from 
Heaven. There is greater craftiness, I think, in Ochino’s Lucifer than 
in Milton’s Satan—more entire absence of some of the elements 
of nobility which assuredly assert themselves at times in Milton’s 
rebel angel. And this is as it should be. Milton has a nobler 
theme for his work. The craving for knowledge whereby men 
shall become as gods is at least not an ignoble craving, and 
Milton has rightly made the inspirer of such a craving not 
entirely ignoble himself. But the contempt of knowledge, the 
condemnation of investigation, the consecration of ignorance, 
the stultification of intellect, the marvellous perversion of con- 
science, whereby men shall gradually approve of evil and shudder 
at good, how should any nobility exist in the inspirer of a 
work so diabolical as this? Not by rebellion, therefore, but by 
duplicity will Ochino’s Lucifer seek to wrest the kingdom from 
Christ, and make it his own. He reminds his hearers that 
before the coming of Christ they had been partly successful in 
revenging themselves upon God; but now the Son of God was 
drawing all men unto him, persecution seeming only to increase 
the number of his disciples, so that when they kill one Christian 
“there springeth as it were of the ashes of him a hundred immediately 
in his place. When we intende to bringe the kingdome of Christe to nothing, 
then we make it more noble, riche, and gloriouse.” 

Art and cunning, however, may bring that about which persecu- 
tion fails to effect. 


“TI have conceaved in my head a deceyt of suche weight and importance that 
if I may bringe it about after suche sorte as I have devised it, there was never 
any devised before for the strangeness and for the force thereof. I have de- 
vysed within myself to make a certain newe kingdome, replenished with 
idolatry, supersticion, ignorance . . . in the which kingdome all kyndes of 
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abominacion shall be committed. . . . The supreme head of this kingdome 
shall be a man which is not only sinfull and an abhominable robber and 
thiefe, but he shall be synne and abhominacion itselfe, and yet for all that shall 
be thought of Christian men a god upon earth. . . . God sent hys sonne 
into the worlde, who for the salvacion of all mankynde hath humbled himself 
even to the death of the crosse, and I will send my sonne into the worlde, 
who for the destruction and condemnacion of mankynde shall so announce 
himself that he shall take upon hym to be made equall with God. Thys is 
our counsell and wittie invencion, and it is not to be doubted but that if the 
matter come to passe as I woulde have it, we shall in a short space see a 
revenging of that our olde injurye. 

“ BEELZEBUB: But who is, I praye you, so shameless as to receyve so wicked 
a dignitie?” 

Lucifer answers that the dignity shall be ‘set about with so 
many honours that all the princes of the earth will compete for 
it. Moreover, the wickedness shall be so covered over with a show 
of seeming holiness that those who accept of this dignity shall 
not be able to perceive its hidden wickedness. He concludes. 
the dialogue by exhorting each present to do his endeavour 
according to his calling, adding :— 

“T as your chiefe captaine will firste prove a foremoste attempt to persuade this 
godly imaginacion of mine to Boniface, the Byshope of Rome, and I dout not 
but that I shall obteine present favour of his carnall wisdome.” 

The next scene is occupied with a dialogue between Bishop 
Boniface and Dr, Sapience, Secretary to the Emperor, in which 
Boniface discloses his desire to be made head of Christendom. 
The subtle intermixture of secret ambition mingled with religious 
self-delusion, gradually growing into self-glorification and conscious 
hypocrisy, is portrayed in this scene with the hand of a master. 

The scenes immediately succeeding are occupied with a dis- 
cussion as to the best means to be employed for the establish- 
ment and success of the Papacy, the principal speakers bearing 
the representative titles of Zhe Church of Rome, The People of 
Rome, and Man's Judgement. 

In the sixth scene Lucifer and Beelzebub are again brought 
before us. The former commences by bidding the latter rejoice 
with him over the success of their design, though as yet it may 
be regarded as still in its infancy when compared with its future 
development. He informs Beelzebub exultingly that he will in- 
duce the Pope to such wickedness, that he 


“shall adventure with his thievish fingers to corrupt the Holy Scriptures, . . . 
only he hath authoritie to canonise saints, he only is above all counsells, may dis- 
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pense against justice and may change God’s definitive sentence. . Menne 
shall heare God blasphemed, and some deny the myght of God, and yet shall all 
menne laughe and make a game thereat as though it were a tryfling matter ; butif 
any manne shall attempte to deny the Pope’s power or to diminish the same never 
so little, he shall be burned alive with long tormente. Moreover, we will cause 
all the bokes to be burned as many as shall seem to make anything against 
our Popehood. Yea, and we will forbid men that they shall not have the Holy 
Scriptures in their handes, nor in their sighte under the paine of fyer and rope.” 


Everything that might open their eyes shall be forbidden them— 
literature, science, family affection, even innocent recreation, 
Beelzebub forthwith enquires with what occupation shall men 
amuse themselves seeing that 


“Tt is a very painful thing to be always ydell.” 
“LucIFER : They shall not always he ydell, good sir ; but shall have something 


and always in dysing, cardynge, banketting, in wantonning, contencion and such 
like courtly pastymes.” 


Moreover, in place of true religion, men shall worship dead men’s 
bones; instead of spending their time in good works, they shall 
recite long prayers to relics and to the honour of bad men whose 
memories have been consecrated by the Pope, all the while think- 
ing that they are doing God service. This is how the naturally 
good shall be seduced. The naturally bad shall be rendered 
tenfold worse, because the Pope shall have power to give them 
dispensation to sin as freely as they like, and will doubtless liberally 
reward his followers on this wise. 

“ BEELZEBUB: All this geare pleascth us very well, one thing only 
excepted.” This exception being his fear that when the Pope shall 
die “and come down into Hell, that as he passeth us in wickedness, 
so will he be above us in dignitie.” 

Lucifer replies that he would even renounce his rule in Hell if 
he might thereby wreak his malice on God. He then proceeds to 
unfold at greater detail his plan of confession, absolution, and the 
sale of indulgencies, exclaiming exultingly: “O, howe many and 
howe abominable fantasies shall menne committe when they shall 
saye to themselves, What care I? Of this I am suer that I can 
be absolved for money! 

“ BEELZEBUB: And howe, I pray you, may we bring it to passe 
that thys confession may be used among menne ?” 

Lucifer bids Beelzebub remember that in all men stricken in their 
conscience there is a yearning to unburden themselves to some other 
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man whom they feel to be holier than themselves, This natural, 
and to a certain extent wholesome, feeling Lucifer will so work upon 
that at last men shall come to believe that no sin can be remitted 
without absolution from the priest. Moreover, this confession shall 
not be merely voluntary ; it shall grow to be compulsory, “These 
will be good and handsome beginninges whereby to bryng in by 
lyttle and lyttle our confession.” 

With the close of this dialogue the originality and dramatic 
power of the Tragedy wanes a little. But the parallelism that I 
noted at the beginning of this paper with Paradise Lost is further 
increased by the introduction in each work of Christ and his angels. 
In both writers, too, it seems to me, as they bring their dramas to a 
close, there is a latent, undefined, dimly-conscious perception that 
after all, their attempts to justify the ways of God to man have not 
been wholly successful. In a splendid passage, familiar to most 
readers of Paradise Lost, Adam, after having been shown by Michael 
the sinfulness and utter misery of his posterity, breaks forth into the 
passionate questioning : 

“Why is life given 
To be thus wrested from us? Rather, why 
Obtruded on us thus? who, if we knew 
What we receive, would either not accept 
Life offered, or soon beg to lay it down, 
Glad to be so dismissed in peace. Can thus 
Th’ image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and erect, though faulty since, 
To such unsightly sufferings be debased, 
Under inhuman pains? Why should not man, 
Retaining still divine similitude 


In part, from such deformities be free, 
And for his Maker’s image sake exempt?” 


And though there is an attempt at explanation : 


“Their Maker’s image,” answered Michael, “then 
Forsook them, when themselves they vilified 
To serve ungoverned appetite ;” 


it hardly requires the genius of a Milton to perceive that the ques- 
tion, “Whence this ungoverned appetite?” still remained to be 
asked and answered. 

In like manner, in Ochino’s 7Zragedy, when Christ confides to 
Michael and Gabriel his intention of raising up Henry VIII. and 
afterwards Edward VI. to wrench the Church from the Pope, 
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Ochino makes the angel Michael ask the almost inevitable question : 
“We see altogether and marvel truely very much how ye could 
suffer (now above four hundred years) such horrible abhominacions.,” 

And, notwithstanding that Ochino makes Christ answer, with all 
orthodoxy, that “although the judgments of God be for the most 
part hid from the knowledge of human creatures, yet must they be 
taken to be as they be indeed, righteous and holy,” it is, I think, 
evident that to Ochino, as to all thinking persons, whatever their re- 
ligion or philosophy, the origin and existence of Evil is still a mystery 
to which as yet no adequate solution has been given. 

The penultimate scene in the 7vagedy introduces us to Henry 
VIIL., Papista, and Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. In a long 
discussion Henry discloses to Papista his conviction of the wicked- 
ness brought upon the world by the Papacy, and his determination 
that England at least shall be freed from her control. Papista warns 
him that in that case, “Shall your Majestie loose your title of 
Defender of the Faythe. 

“ HENRY: Nay, we wil be called the destroyers of the false faythe 
of Antichriste, and maynteners of the trewe faythe of Christe.” 

The concluding scene represents Edward VI. proclaiming his 
intention to follow in the footsteps of his father, while his council 
urge him to “ put awaye all such thynges as maye be a hindraunce 
to the goinge forwarde of the Gospell.” 

I have sometimes wondered that no publisher has been found 
enterprising enough to venture upon a reprint of this rare little 
book. As a terrible indictment against the wickedness of the 
Papacy in the sixteenth century, written by one who was for years 
in closest communion with her, it is, I think, without parallel. It 
consists of little more than two hundred pages, so that the cost of 
publication would not be great. Moreover—though to the thinker 
of wider views, it opens up suggestions probably not intended by 
Ochino himself—yet being written, as it is, strictly from the 
Protestant and orthodox point of view, it might fitly form a com- 
panion volume to other books of the same tendency, such as the 
works of Luther and Bunyan, and presumably with fair commercial 
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The Sick Man of the Far East 
II. 


THE war has also left China with a considerable debt, all of which 
has gone and will go, in the form of the war indemnity of thirty-two 
millions and the price for Liaotung of five millions, into the coffers 
of Japan. The debt will have to be increased for purposes of defence 
by further loans, and at first, no doubt, the State will have to 
guarantee any large loan raised for the construction of railways. The 
total sum thus required may be fixed at between fifty and sixty 
millions, of which thirty-two millions have already been raised. If the 
foreign maritime customs remained at their present total of about 
four millions sterling, that sum wisely financed would have more than 
sufficed to pay the interest and sinking fund of such a debt, but 
there would be nothing left to assist the central Government in 
carrying on the administration of the country. As that Government 
has during the last thirty years appropriated at least three-fourths of 
this cash revenue, it is difficult to suppose that it could or would now 
do altogether without it. The pressing matter that the Chinese 
have to accomplish is the discovery of fresh sources of revenue and 
the increase of those that already exist. With regard to the former: 
task it is probable that nothing can be done without a comprehensive 
readjustment of internal taxation, which may be greatly facilitated by 
the introduction of railways and the adoption of some systematic plan 
for developing the mineral resources of the country. The increase of 
the sources that already exist, and especially of the import and export 
duties on foreign trade, is both simpler and more within the present 
reach of Chinese intelligence and capacity. But it is obvious that 
the mere doubling of the tariff to relieve the Chinese from embarrass- 
ments caused by their own short-sightedness would neither be just in 
itself nor furnish a permanent remedy of the evils from which they 
are suffering. It would be a stop-gap, and China’s mode of dealing 
with her difficulties would revert to the old practice of letting things 
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of the morrow take care of themselves. In order not merely to 
obtain a raised tariff, but to derive the greatest possible benefit from 
its increase, China must make concessions to foreign commercial 
nations, and especially to England, which pays over three-fourths of 
the customs. She must show that she is in earnest in fostering trade 
intercourse between her people and foreigners, and of this earnest- 
ness she has up to the present hour given no sincere or unmistakable 
indication. She has, under great pressure and in deference to strong 
diplomatic representations, given a tardy assent to the opening of the 
West River, a concession made at the urgent representations of 
England, but intended to benefit the commerce of all the Treaty 
Powers. The provisions of this treaty have still to be put in force, 
and some doubt may be expressed as to the sufficiency of the scale 
on which the river has been opened to commerce. 

The want of an increased revenue must force upon the Chinese the 
necessity of opening up the country to commerce in the fullest 
possible extent, and not in a grudging and half-hearted spirit, seeking 
to take away with one hand what is given with the other, If they do 
not arrive at what is the only sensible conclusion of their own accord, 
they must be brought to see and to act on it by the representations 
and diplomacy of the country which has the gift they seek in its own 
hands. That gift must be withheld until it is made clear that the 
Chinese appreciate the magnitude of the favour they ask, and that 
they are prepared to fulfil the accompanying and necessary condi- 
tions. What have they to do, it may be asked, to demonstrate their 
sincerity and beneficent intentions towards foreign trade? They 
have to open the whole country on the land frontier, as well as on the 
seaboard, to commerce in the fullest extent, and by this one means the 
opening of the rivers and lakes to navigation and commerce, as well 
as the land routes, That is the first and paramount consideration on 
which the British Government should insist when the tariff question 
takes a practical form as the year for the revision of the Tientsin 
Treaty approaches, the proper and suitable date for the readjustment 
of the tariff. That occasion, provided the Chinese give due notice 
next December, will arrive in June 1898, but it is necessary to point 
out that the Chinese most fatuously placed difficulties in the way of 
the accomplishment of their own purpose, for at the very moment that 
Li Hung Chang was begging, or rather peremptorily demanding, the 
doubling of the tariff in Europe, the Tsungli Yamen, or Chinese 
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Foreign Offise, was signing with Japan a renewal of the old tariff for 
another ten years! Even if the Chinese request were made and 
complied with in 1898, eight years would have to elapse before it 
could come practically into force without the consent of the Japanese 
Government. 

But the establishment of the principle of the general opening of 
China fo commerce is only the first part of the conditions on which 
we shall have-to insist when the existing tariff is placed on the table 
for consideration and revision, We shall be surrendering a good 
deal ;. China cannot expect us to claim nothing in return, although it 
may be said that we have no intention of asking anything that will 
not be equally beneficial to herself, It may be assumed that both 
the commercial community and the Foreign Office are prepared to. 
acquiesce in a material increase of the tariff on certain conditions._ 
They want first of all that it shall be made clear beyond the. 
possibility of cavil or retractation that China has discarded her old : 
and senseless policy of fettering and thwarting that trade by the aid: 
of which she can now alone hope to work out her salvation, A 
declaration of policy and the proclaimed opening of the inland pro-~- 
vinces and rivers will do much to meet the exigencies of the case, but” 
these are only words which by themselves would signify little or 
nothing. The concession which will give them reality, and without 
which it would be folly. for us to concur in the raising of the tariff, 
must be the absolute abolition of Likin and other internal taxes, 
So long as these internal taxes can be levied the nominal conces-~ 
sions made at Peking are valueless, for the Chinese would retain in 
their hands the power of undoing all they had promised to perform, 
for the improvement of commerce, while the blame would be cast on 
provincial authorities beyond our reach. This inland taxation is not 
merely heavy in amount, but furnishes an excuse for the general 
hindrance of commerce and for much vexatious delay at the respective - 
barriers, The obligatory condition on which the tariff can alone be 
raised, is that there shall be one payment on foreign goods at the 
Treaty Ports, and that that payment shall free them from all further 
Imperial or Provincial taxcs throughout the whole extent of the 
Empire and enable the articles to go into consumption. It is well to 
point out that this arrangement is perfectly feasible and practicable. 
A similar arrangement has been working during the last ten years in 
regard to opium, which pays Likin at the ports, and no conventicn 
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with China has worked more smoothly than that signed by Lord 
Salisbury on this matter in 1885. The London Convention of that 
year might be taken, as recommended by the Special Correspondent 
of Zhe Times in one of his letters on the Far East, for a model of 
clearness in drawing up the text and provisions of the treaty that will 
have to be signed in connection with the general tariff. Compliance 
with all these conditions being granted, there would be no reason 
for objecting to the increase of the tariff to a level with that signed 
with Japan in 1894 which is to come into force in the first year 
of the new century, or even to its being raised to an uniform ten 
per cent. 

Neither the Chinese themselves nor anyone who has studied the 
condition of their country can have any doubt that China stands in 
need of many pressing and practical reforms. The decision to carry 
out a radical change of commercial policy would be the most hopeful 
and not the least useful of definite projects, but over and beyond that 
there is undoubted room and necessity for improvement in the 
administration. The three departments or directions in which such 
improvement is specially necessary are the strengthening of the con- 
trol of the central Government over the provinces, the more efficient 
conduct of the fiscal and spending departments, and the suppression, 
as far as possible, of the system of corruption apparent everywhere 
and sanctioned by immemorial usage. To whom are we to look for 
the institution of these reforms, or even of any one of them ? 

Some persons have suggested that reform may come by way of 
rebeilion, and to support their argument they have magnified the 
chances of the discontented few and ignored the far superior 
strength, resources, and hold upon the people possessed by their 
present rulers. Practically speaking, no rebellion that was not aided 
from outside would have the smallest chance of success, and it 
may be said, without fear of contradiction, that no dynasty since 
perhaps that of Han, which gave the Chinese one of their familiar 
designations as “ Sons of Han,” was ever more popular or firmly 
established than the present Manchu family, which has occupied 
the throne for the better part of three centuries. The Chinese, 
like every other people lying under the shadow of defeat, are not 
backward in denouncing some one for their recent misfortunes and 
discomfiture, but the scapegoat on whom they have rightly or 
wrongly fixed is certainly not the young Emperor Kwangsu who 
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is credited with the best intentions and an honest desire to see his 
country prosperous and secure. 

But still some answer may be expected to the question, Who is 
going to commence an era of reform in China? The reply cannot 
easily be made, and it is easier to answer in a negative than a 
positive sense. There is certainly no ground for hoping for an 
improvement from Li Hung Chang and the Empress Dowager who 
neglected the real wants of China, while they kept up a hollow 
appearance of stability and progress, during the quarter of a century 
that they were the chief and, indeed, sole depositories of power in 
the Empire. These two personages between them might have 
given their country a solid bulwark of defence. They controlled 
the purse of China, they could order things as they chose, and no 
one would have dared to run counter to their wishes before the 
battle of the Yalu. But, instead of showing foresight and clearness 
of purpose in their plans, they were content to look no farther 
than the morrow, to be satisfied with keeping up the appearance 
of things, and to treat the sustained efficiency of the navy as of 
little or no importance. If they did this in the heyday of their 
influence and power, what better result could be expected from 
them now when their chief thought seems to be to conceal their 
old faults by prolonging in every possible way the régime they 
raised to such a pitch of perfection in the art of make-believe? 
How can we expect clear-sightedness of people who showed by 
their acts when in supreme power that they were blind till they 
were seventy, or arrive at any other conclusion. than that such 
persons cannot be trusted to introduce any substantial measure of 
reform into their country? The only hope of reform seems to lie 
in the younger generation of the Chinese, who have seen and 
realised the depth of the humiliation, as well as the heavy cost, ex- 
perienced by their country through being negligent and unprepared. 
Still, as far as can be judged, China is suffering froma poverty of 
men, and, unless some able officials reveal themselves and come to 
the front in the next few years, the prospect of reform and of 
security is dark indeed. 

Even in regard to railways, to the construction of which China 
had committed herself by Imperial edict long before the outbreak 
of the war—and here it may be remarked that that war has delayed 
ather than accelerated their construction, because it has em- 
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barrassed China’s financial resources,—the mode of dealing with 
the question has been pucrile and discouraging. It must be re- 
membered that in this matter none of the objections and doubts 
that may reasonably occur to a Chinese statesman in connection 
with constitutional and even administrative alterations apply. It 
is a simple definite matter affecting the material condition and 
adding to the commercial opportunities of the country. The 
Chinese have a simple question put to them which they can answer 
for themselves as they please and without coercion, Shall we have 
railways? They answered it years ago when the Viceroy Chang 
Che Tung received the Imperial order to make the Hankow rail- 
way, and since that incident they have, by repeated declarations, 
confirmed the intention and made it part of their national policy. 
Much of their recent action in regard to this simple practical 
matter would convict them of insincerity and induce us to think 
that in their hearts they did not wish for railways at all. 
Without going into the earlier stages of the question prior to the 
war, the following narrative will make clear for the general reader 
the course that has, up to this, been followed in the last stage of 
their railway policy by the Chinese. An Imperial edict last year 
entrusted the execution of the project to Sheng Taotai, an official 
who had been trained and attained high rank in the school of 
Li Hung Chang. Of him the Special Correspondent of The Times 
wrote, in one of his interesting letters on the Far East, “he enjoys 
throughout China the reputation of being at the same time the 
smartest and the most unscrupulous man of business his country 
has so far produced.” Great hopes could scarcely be based on the 
proceedings of a man of whom that could be written, and in 
the matter of railway construction, as of general reform, the acts 
of Sheng furnish observers with an object-lesson in how things 
are not to be done in China, The first step in his programme is 
to lay down some admirable and high-sounding axioms which are 
meant to convince his compatriots that China has no need of the 
foreigner, and can do everything for and by herself. Therefore 
Sheng announced that the railway from Hankow to Peking—sub- 
sequently altered, perhaps under Russian persuasion, to the lines to 
Peking and into Manchuria,—which was to mark the commence- 
ment of the railway cra in China, should be made by Chinese 
hands, that only the rails, &c., should be bought of the foreigner, 
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and that in return for that concession he would be allowed to 
subscribe part or the whole of the necessary funds. Having sub- 
scribed them he was to have nothing further to say in the matter, 
his sufficient reward was to be the purchase of those articles which 
China did not possess, and which were indispensable to the con- 
struction and working of the line. The fixed idea of the Chinese 
bureaucrat is that if he buys something which is absolutely essen- 
tial to himself, and which there is no other way of obtaining save 
by purchase, he is conferring on the seller an immense obligation, 
and he even becomes mistrustful whether he is wise to confer it, 
though the purchase is to be made with the foreigner’s own 
money. 

Having made these protestations, Sheng proceeded to invite 
subscriptions from Chinese and foreigners alike for his grand 
scheme, From his own countrymen he is said to have received 
offers of about one-fifth of the sum needed to make a commence- 
ment, but one may be pardoned for not implicitly accepting the 
accuracy of his arithmetic; while from the foreigner he has as yet 
received none at all. He seems to have been surprised and hurt 
at this indifference, but he and his colleagues will have to learn 
that a similar fate awaits all similar projects. No European money 
is likely to be provided without a responsible European element in 
the management and control of Chinese railways. If the investors 
and capitalists of Europe were to entrust their money without a 
tangible guarantee, they would sce it squandered through ineptitude 
and disappear in the insatiable maw of Chinese officialdom ; while 
the railways would follow the late fleet, or that ill-fated Woosung 
line, which a Viceroy of the same name as Sheng, who may be a 
relative, enjoyed the unique distinction in history of having torn 
up twenty years ago, 

China requires railways for her own necessities and not merely 
to furnish locomotory facilities to foreign traders. They are one, 
and the best, means of increasing her revenue by developing the 
immense resources of the country, which are admitted to await 
development by most, if not all, persons. The central Government 
itself needs them to assist in the firmer establishment of its authority 
in provinces where official discontent must follow from the abolition 
of the transit and barrier dues. They are still more urgently 
required for the defence of the capital, and for the concentration 
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at threatened points of the vast forces which China can muster, 
but does not know how to utilise, or, if she did, she would soon 
be independent of Russian support or Japanese menace. But 
much as she needs them she seems loth to make, not the concessions, 
but the business arrangements necessary to obtain them, and she 
has lost much, and will lose still more, time in discussing im- 
practicable measures. If she hopes to obtain from English and 
other capitalists a blank cheque merely because she says she is 
good enough to imitate Westerners and build railways, she is 
destined to rude disappointment, and the railways will never be 
built. The sooner the Chinese realise that railways are required 
for their own salvation and vital necessities, and that foreign capital 
will only be available when it has been demonstrated that they 
mean straightforward and irrevocable business, and will allow 
competent foreign direction, the better it will be for themselves, 
Sheng Taotai’s antiquated mode of conducting the negotiations will 
never endow his country with a mile of railway built by foreign 
capital, and China herself will be the chief toser by the regrettable 
and unnecessary delay before a more sensible course is adopted. 
The main lesson to be learnt from the consideration of China’s 
present position is that her future prospects rest entirely in her 
own hands, but the tardiness of her movements'and the grudging 
spirit with which she approaches the question of reform suggest 
doubts as to whether she even now realises her position, or is 
prepared to imitate the energy and example of Japan. Under 
these circumstances no English statesman can close his eyes to 
the necessity of taking precautionary steps to safeguard the interests 
of his own country, in the event of China’s improvidence and blind- 
ness placing her so compietely in the hands of Russia that she 
would cease to be a free agent, or able to carry out the spirit of 
her obligations towards this country. Already much has taken 
place to render China less able to cope with the future than she 
could plausibly have been considered to be only three years ago. 
It is not merely what she has lost. She has accepted and placed 
herself under the protection of Russia, and that Power has of late 
been acting as if she had acquired a reversionary interest to 
Manchuria at least. It is hopeless to expect such short-sighted 
people as the Ministers at Peking to-avert that consummation. 
They have given Russia, in Kiaochao, Talienwan, and Port Arthur, 
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the most convenient and admirable naval stations, from every 
point of view, in the northern China seas. When Port Arthur or 
Talienwan is in railway communication with Europe, the selected 
terminus will become the most formidable fortress on the North 
Pacific—the Cronstadt or Sebastopol of the Far East. That is one 
change that will be completed within a few years, It is of the 
greatest significance to the naval Power that has no dockyard or 
coaling-station nearer than Hong-kong, and artillerists are even 
now casting doubts on the security of that station. 

But this is not the only change that has occurred in the Far 
East adverse to England. The recently published Convention with 
Japan on the subject of Corea, also signed, like that with China, in 
secret at Moscow, during the coronation ceremonies of the present 
Czar, shoulders England out of that country. There is no obscuring 
the fact that it places Corea in the hands of Russia; for there is no 
probability of Japan, single handed, being strong enough to cope 
with her powerful neighbour in this or any other matter. But Corea 
is an independent state according to the law of nations—although 
no one would believe it from this Convention, and Russia herself 
gave a positive assurance that she would respect its independence 
when she got China to induce us to evacuate Port Hamilton. As 
the Moscow Convention establishes a Russo-Japanese control, it 
was necessary to explain this away, and to declare, as is done in 
the accompanying official communication, that there is no attempt 
in this Convention to diminish the independence of Corea. This - 
empty declaration may be taken for what it is worth. It certainly 
furnishes no reason why we should not interpret the Moscow 
Convention as such an infraction of Corean independence as justifies, 
if deemed advisable, our reoccupying Port Hamilton. It is we, 
and not the apologist of the Russian Foreign Office, who have to 
place the correct interpretation on the step. 

The Manchurian railway, and the acquisition of the best naval 
stations in Northern China give Russia a tremendous advantage 
as compared with the position she has hitherto occupied v#s-d-vis 
with this country in the North Pacific. The practical question is 
what we can do to counterbalance it, and to place ourselves on a 
footing of equality with her without increasing our own responsibili- 
ties to an undue extent. The first irresistible conclusion is that 
we, like Russia, must obtain a suitable naval and coaling station for 
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our fleet north of Hong-kong. It is also desirable that we should 
have the control of a cable in that quarter of the world, now that 
Russia has made sure of the land lines in China and Corea. The 
first impulse would be to suggest Chusan, from its proximity to 
Shanghai and the mouth of the Yangtsekiang, as the most suitable 
place to be occupied, but, as we have no right to occupy that part 
of Chinese territory, but only a prior right before any other 
Power to occupy it if the Chinese were to sell or cvacuate it, the 
step would be open to objection. Moreover, Chusan does not 
quite meet the immediate requirements of the case. It is too 
large, too populous, and would require a considerable garrison. 
What we want is a small unpeopled station which could be held 
by a small force, and the permanent garrison of which would be . 
the fleet itself There is another objection to Chusan, and that 
is, that it is not far enough north. 

The only known place that answers these conditions is Port 
Hamilton, which we evacuated in February, 1887, after having held it 
for eighteen months, and there is no doubt that, without overstraining 
the language of our promise, we should be justified in reoccupying 
this Corean island as our reply to Russia’s impudent assumption of 
the right to control Corea. There only remains the practical ques- 
tion, Does Port Hamilton fulfil the necessary conditions of a naval 
station? As far as situation goes, nothing could be more advan- 
tageous. It lies in the Corean Strait and bars the way between the 
seas of Japan and China. The alarm it caused the Russians when 
occupied in 1885 as our one reply to the Penjdeh outrage was perfectly 
intelligible, and the old China Pilot gives a very satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the inner harbour formed by the combination of three islets, 
which at a short distance appear to be one. It was carefully 
surveyed by the Saracen in 1856 and was found to possess a plentiful 
supply of fresh water. During the occupation referred to,a cable was 
laid between it and the telegraphic station on the Saddle Islands, so 
that it was brought into direct communication with Hong-kong and 
England. When the proposal to abandon it was submitted to 
several admirals who had served on the station, their report was that 
Port Hamilton could not be held without forts, but as this opinion 
was given when it was known that the Government wished, for 
political considerations, more to abandon than to retain it, too much 
importance should not be attached to the assertion that it was not as 
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advantageous a place as had been believed. A significant light is at 
least thrown on what Russian naval officers thought of it by the fact 
that in 1885 a Russian man-of-war raced to take possession of it and 
was only just beaten by one of our ships, and that after the hoisting 
of the Union Jack Russia said she must have compensation at Port 
Lazereff or some other harbour on the Corean coast. On this occasion 
she has made sure of the compensation beforehand in the admirable 
position of Kiaochao Bay. The truth seems to be that Port Hamilton 
meets all the requirements of the naval station we are seeking and 
must possess in the North Pacific, unless we are prepared to see our 
flag sink to a very inferior place in those waters. It is in the right 
spot, it is small and compact, and the shelter it offers a fleet is safe 
and sufficient. Moreover, the Lobanow-Yamagata Convention frees 
our hands, and gives us a moral right to reoccupy a place that was 
only evacuated in consequence of a distinct engagement by Russia, 
which has now been broken, in the spirit if not in the letter. It is 
also necessary as an effective reply to the agreement of Russia and 
japan about Corea, as if that state were their preserve and an object 
of interest tonoone else. It would be lamentable if the indifference 
of England were to become a practical ratification of this objection- 
able and one-sided arrangement. 

The reoccupation of Port Hamilton, rendered justifiable and 
necessary by the Moscow Convention, is one mode of answering and 
meeting Russia’s proceedings in Manchuria and Corea. It would be 
some set-off at least to her acquisition of Kiaochao, But necessary 
as it is to obtain a naval station in the North Pacific—and for this pur- 
pose Port Hamilton is the only place at all suitable that is known— 
that step alone is inadequate to place this country on an equality 
with Russia in the Chinese Empire. Russia is going to have her 
tailway in Northern China ; we must have our railway into Southern 
China, At the present moment too little is known of the routes 
and engineering difficulties in Yunnan to justify dogmatism as to 
any special route or scheme. The final decision can only be made 
after careful surveys have been taken in a province which, from its 
peculiar conformation, presents considerable difficulties to the con- 
struction of railways crossing it from west to east. But what can 
be insisted on is the construction of the first section of the projected 
line across and beyond the Chinese frontier of Yunnan. The 
Burma Railways Company is at this moment pressing on with the 
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Mandalay-Salween line to the Kunlon ferry or its neighbourhood, 
and a comparatively open route can be followed up the Salween 
Valley to the Chinese town of Shunningfu in Yunnan. This place, 
which is close to the Mekong, is only 150 miles north-east of 
Kunlon. When the line has been made thus far and crossed the 
threshold of China, we shall be able to express a safe opinion as to 
how the railway may then be best continued eastwards or north- 
wards. In asking for and insisting on this concession we should only 
be expecting at the hands of China what she has given to others, 
France having had conceded to her the right to carry her railway 
across the Tongking frontier to the Chinese town of Lunchowfu. 

But no time should be lost in obtaining from China the right to 
construct the short line to Shunningfu—if indeed, as we must hope is 
the case, it has not already been obtained by the Burma Agreement— 
and in that way we might establish a commencement for the 
measures necessary to counteract the preponderance Russia has 
acquired in Northern China. Something must be done, and that 
quickly, if we are not to retire vanquished from the most important 
field of human rivalry for this country in the world. Formerly our 
position there was supreme and unchallenged ; now it is assailed on 
all sides ; and in a few years the apathy and vacillation shown on 
numerous occasions within the last twelve years by our Governments 
and diplomatists would imperil it. The reoccupation of Port 
Hamilton and the construction of a railway to Shunningfu are 
merely two small practical measures by way of. precaution. If there 
are better ones let them be taken instead, but failing their discovery 
these will answer the immediate purpose, which is to show China that 
we have not resigned the field to Russia. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 





Empedokles of Akragas 


SICILY is indeed an island with a history. Before the dawn of 
civilisation it was a very hortus of myths, which were chiefly—no 
doubt owing to the volcanic soil—of a Chthonian nature. Many 
of these were adapted and glorified by the vivid and poetical im- 
agination of the Greek immigrants (the Sikeliotz, as distinguished 
from the Sikani and the Sikeli). The flowery table-land of Henna, 
for instance, was believed to have witnessed the rape of Proserpine, 
and dating from that memorable occasion, over the picturesque 
incidents of which Cicero waxes more than usually eloquent, Trina- 
kria was regarded as specially sacred to the Queen of Hades and 
her mourning mother Demeter, who, lighting the torch of her quest 
at the flaming crater of A=tna, sought her daughter so long in vain. 

At a remarkably early date the Greeks, with their usual keen 
insight, had recognised the value of the island, and with their usual 
acquisitiveness had taken steps practically to annex it. The first 
Hellenic colonists, who landed near the modern Taormina, and sub- 
sequently erected on the spot the temple of Apollo Archegetes, were 
only the precursors of numerous other settlers. But the Pearl of 
the Mediterranean was also coveted by that enterprising and power- 
ful Semitic state whose dominions extended along the African coast 
from the Altars of the Philani to Numidia, and from first to last 
the Greeks had, with varying fortune, to contest its possession 
with the Carthaginians. In this connection the names of Himera, 
Akragas, the Crimesus, and Syracuse will call up a host of recollec- 
tions within the mind of the historical student. But Greeks and 
Phcenicians alike were crushed beneath the iron heel of Rome, and 
the descendants of the warriors who had fought under Gelon and 
Timoleon were henceforth assigned the ignoble task of growing corn 
to feed the lazy Roman plebs and gratify the rapacity of Roman 
governors of the Verrine type. When in the course of the centuries 
the mighty colossus of the Tiber fell, Sicily became once more, in 
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the expressive Greek phrase, “a prize lying in the midst” of strug- 
gling competitors; and Normans and Saracens entered upon the 
old ré/e which had been played by the Greeks and Carthaginians, 
To skip over the kaleidoscopic, but rather petty, details of its sub- 
sequent history, the expulsion of the Bourbon dynasty and the 
incorporation of Sicily as part and parcel of Jtalia redenta are 
events within the memory.of living men. 

Many as are the glorious names which scintillate in the eveat- 
ful annals of this land of corn, wine, oil, honey, and flowers, a short 
sketch of whose fortunes in.the present connection can scarcely be 
deemed superfluous—names such as Gelon, the victor of Himera, 
Hermokrates, the patriot of Syracuse, Gorgias, the sophist of 
Leontini, Timoleon, the Corinthian, Dion, the friend of Plato, and 
Agathokles, the conqueror of Carthage—there are three which 
modern and less militant ages would: unhesitatingly pronounce the 
most glorious of all: Empedokles the philosopher, Epicharmus: the 
comic poet, and Archimedes the mathematician. Let me, however, 
leave it to Cicero to appreciate—if he did not, to his cost, sufficiently 
profit by it—the homely and somewhat cynical wisdom of the wily 
Sicilian ; let me confidently intrust to students of mathematics, pure 
and applied, and experimental physics the grateful task of per- 
petuating the name and fame of the illustrious defender of Syracuse, 
who dared to cope with a Marcellus; and let me, however briefly 
and inadequately, address myself to the congenial task of rescuing 
from undeserved oblivion the memory of a mighty and, for his 
period, encyclopzedic genius, one of the brightest lights in the starry 
firmament of philosophy, and, z#ter alia, a herald of the Darwinian 
dawn, which this our nineteenth century, now so near its close, has 
witnessed. 

Empedokles of Akragas (the Roman Agrigentum) was born in 
that high-built and romantic city which so often bore the brunt of 
Punic invasion about 480 B.c; His family was:a rich and noble 
one (irrérpogos), as is sufficiently proved by the fact that his grand- 
father and namesake was—like the famous Hiero of Syracuse ex- 
tolled by Pindar—a victor in the chariot races of Olympia. Com- 
parable in this respect with Democritus, Aristotle, and Leibnitz, he 
was a man of the most multiform intellectual activity ; but like the 
marvellous Apollonius of Tyana, to whom the ages have done scant 
justice, he was also a seer and a thaumaturge. To him, indced 
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might be applied, in a trucr and loftier sense, Dryden’s famous 
description of the witty but unprincipled Duke of Buckingham :— 


“ A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


Statesman, philosopher, rhetorician, engineer, poet, physiciar 
wonder-worker, but above and before all else, mystic and enthusiast, 
he took his way through the Hellenic cities, a king of men, in a 
kind of triumphal procession. When we read the opening verses 
of the Kafappot, in which he alludes to himself, the mind at 
once conjures up a vision of the white-robed majestic form, more 
resembling an immortal god than a man, pacing gravely through 
the streets of the city of the “tawny Akragas,” crowned. with fillets 
and the bay of Apollo, and attended by adoring crowds—some 
secking the narrow path leading to eternal gain, others tremulously 
anxious to scan the secrets of futurity which his lips alone were 
able to divulge, many more craving at the master’s hands relief 
from the various diseases which beset humanity. Wonderful truly 
were his works, as recorded by Diogenes of Laerte in his. rather 
gossiping repertoire of the acts of the philosophers—wonderful, but 
all humanitarian in the highest acceptation of the term, all marked 
by a broad and sympathetic love of his kind, His native Akragas 
is protected from the poisonous breath of the sirocco; the seeds of 
the deadly pestilence—a scourge which decimated, more than one 
invading Carthaginian host in Sicily—are eradicated at Selinus by 
a marvellous engineering feat; to crown all, a dead woman is 
restored to life. 

It was surely fitting, and in accordance with the apotheosising 
tendencies of human nature, that the passing of this “ Promethean 
conqueror,” this pure and luminous personality, should be attended 
and enshrouded by the clouds of mystery. His life had been 
no ordinary life, and his death was not the common death of all 
men. Of him, as of the mighty Hebrew lawgiver, it may be 
truly said that “no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day,” 
Did the gods “kiss him to sleep,” and bear him away from earth 
after the sacrifice and the banquet, so that when his friends sought 
him in the morning his couch was empty, and he was nowhere 
to be found? So some have related. Or did he, as prevailing 
tradition will have it, in his sublime eagerness to shake off at 
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once this mortal coil and pass to the higher life, leap into the 
seething fires of AZtna? Or did he die the death of peaceful old 
age in the distant Peloponnese, as the historian Timzeus asserts ? 
This is a secret which, for us, lies, and ever must lie, upon the 
lap of the gods. 

Like most of the earlier philosophers, Empedokles set forth 
his doctrines in Homer hexameters—the vehicle almost invariably 
adopted by the Pythoness in her responses to those who consulted 
the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, and one well suited to the majestic 
didactic utterances of ancient wisdom. In this metre he is known 
to have composed two treatises: one the Hepi picews (“On Nature ”), 
his cosmogony and philosophical system; the other the Kadappoi 
(“ Purifications”.) Of these works about 450 lines have been 
preserved, chiefly by Sextus Empiricus and Simplicius. From 
these, however, and from allusions scattered through the writings 
of Aristotle and other philosophers, it is possible to obtain a 
tolerably adequate view of his teachings. 

According to Empedokles, all that is moulded from four 
eternal elements, corresponding to those commonly so called 
earth, air, fire, and water. In the Kosmos nothing comes into 
being, nothing perishes (one cannot help thinking here of the 
modern doctrine of the persistence of matter and energy). The 
changes of. Nature, the manifold and teeming offspring of the all- 
mother’s fruitful womb, are accounted for by: the various combina- 
tions into which these primordia enter (the Empedoklean piypa), 
There was a time, before all worlds, when these four elements 
abode, unmoved, but potentially existent, in what Empedokles 
terms the X¢aipos (Sphere), or divine world, the One—we are here 
strongly reminded of the one ultimate primordial element to which 
modern science seems about to reduce all matter—whose perfection 
and eternity are symbolised, as was usual amongst the Grecks, by 
the spherical figure. Here they were bound together by the golden 
chain of love (#Aia), unity, and harmony. But in the periphery 
and outer borders of this Nirvana of the Sphere, this philosophic 
Avalon of shadowy, colourless, and merely potential existence, 
where love reigned supreme, there dwelt a mighty co-ordinate force, 
Neixos (Discord). This disintegrating power gradually forced its 
way into the interior of the Sphere, and “ there was war in heaven.” 
Convulsive throes of parturition, preceding the birth of the worlds, 
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shook the divine globe to its centre, and the elements which had 
rested therein were dispersed and scattered abroad, free henceforth 
to intermingle in the multiplicity of combinations which constitute 
the Kosmos, Thus, metaphorically speaking, “Divide et impera” 
was the motto inscribed upon the banners of the invading force. 

Now, in all this we see a blending of Eleatic and Heraclitean 
doctrines: the  ¢aipos is the Eleatic One; Neixos is the éps 
(Strife) of Heraclitus, The irruption of the latter—the principle 
of change; development, and differentiation— into the selfless, 
unconscious, motionless identity of the Sphere simply denotes 
the Empedoklean attempt to account for yéveois ®(becoming), and 
thus bridge that gulf wherein so many philosophical systems, 
ancient and modern, have made shipwreck—the gulf that separates 
the real from the phenomenal, the transcendent from the immanent. 
Plutarch compares the inroad of Discord into the peaceful Olympus 
of the Sphere with the primzval myth of the war of the Titans 
against Zeus ; and it strikingly reminds us moderns of that dualism 
on which the system of Zoroaster is based, and which permeates 
the religions of Moses and Christ—that dualism which necessarily 
merges in the great controversy and Tragedy of Heaven, sung with 
such matchless majesty and dramatic intensity by the blind Homer of 
England, who, be it observed em parenthése, in making Satan the 
real protagonist of his epic has, albeit unconsciously, done much to 
encourage the strange reviving cult of Luciferism. 

Such in brief is the cosmogony of Empedokles—his theory of 
the genesis of the world. Still more interesting, however, are his 
speculations regarding the gods and the human soul. As to the 
former, he is as decided an enemy of anthropomorphism as Xeno- 
phanes of Kolophon. “We cannot,” he says, “apply to them the 
criteria of sight and touch, by which mortals verify their judgments. 
They have not a body, such as we possess, They are pure intellect, 
and traverse the whole universe on the swift wings of thought.” 
His theory as to the origin of the soul has, strange to say, been quite 
recently propounded, as though it were some new thing, in a rather 
obscure brochure, bearing the catchpenny title of Fallen Angels. 
In very striking and poetical language—which that accomplished. 
scholar Southey may have had in mind when writing his now 
undeservedly neglected Curse of Kehama—he says of himself— 
and here the mystical phase in his character crops up—what may 
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be thus abbreviated and condensed : Through a decree of Necessity, 
sealed by mighty oaths, when one of the gods has sinned, he is con- 
demned to wander for 30,000 years far from the Blessed, undergoing 
various reincarnations, and treading the divers thorny paths of life— 
ever changing his place and condition, For the mighty firmament 
drives him to the ocean, the ocean spews him up upon dry land, 
the earth tosses him to the rays of the gleaming sun, and the sun 
casts him once more into the whirling firmament. One element 
after another receives him, but all abhor him. “To this hapless 
band,” he goes on, “do I belong; for I am an exile and 
wanderer from heaven, for having put my trust in mad Strife.” 
Thus does Empedokles in his Kafappot (“Purifications”) identify 
himself, and by implication his race, with the “Angels who kept 
not their first estate.” 

In our practical and materialistic days there are many who will 
characterise the spiritualism of the great Sicilian as a mere tran- 
scendental dream. Empedokles, however, if he cannot appeal to 
the sympathies of such thinkers in his capacity of mystic and 
metaphysician, may, perhaps, do so as doyen of evolutionists. For 
there is nothing more certain than that~he was the forerunner of 
that school which now numbers the leading lights of European 
thought amongst its adherents, and of which Darwin was and 
Herbert Spencer is the English head. 

It may be noted, first, that Empedokles, like the compiler of 
the Mosaic narrative of the Creation, assigns to grass, herb, and 
tree the first place in the order of the genesis of things. He then 
goes on to describe the origznes of animal life in language which 
has been closely followed by his enthusiastic admirer, the Latin 
philosopher-poet Lucretius, in whose estimation the Sicilian occu- 
pies a place second only to that of Demokritus. And here we are 
amazed to find the old sage of Akragas possessed by that “scientific 
idea” of Evolution, “the passage from the homogeneous to the 

eterogeneous,” which professes to cover the vast area of the history 
of spirit and matter, of the world and its inhabitants, presiding 
no less at the birth of consciousness and conscience than at the 
rise of some insignificant atoll in the Pacific, and which, after lying 
in abeyance for more than 2,000 years, has been revived in our 
own century as a working hypothesis whose truth every onward step 
in scientific discovery tends more and more to confirm. Empedokles 
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marks four stages in the history of the development, differentiation, 
or evolution of animals. During the first period heads without 
necks, arms without shoulders, and eyes without foreheads were 
scattered over the face of the earth. In the next age these disyecta 
membra coalesced in haphazard and bizarre fashion, and the result 
was a grotesque race of monsters cidwAopavets which would have 
frightened the valiant Othello himself, or the eccentric Dr. Moreau 
of more modern fiction. The third stage—in the evolution of the 
human race, and presumably in that of other animals—witnessed the 
production of the perfect type, but without any sexual distinction— 
not propagating its species, but produced in each instance by the 
blending of the primitive elements. Then came the fourth period, 
which represents the existing order of things. 

In all this we can pretty clearly discern that thought in embryo 
which has blossomed and fructified in philosophic minds after an 
interval of more than 2,000 years: the thought of what we may 
perhaps describe as the axima mundi, that latent and persistent 
energy which lives at the heart of the world, toiling on, regularly 
and incessantly, in her secret laboratory, undeterred by failure, 


uncheered by success, ever tentatively turning out type after type, 
each more perfect than that which has preceded it, as the geological 
xons roll on, dutifully and dispassionately accomplishing her task— 
the world-process, and having as her motto, “Onward and Upward!” 


W. B. WALLACE, 
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A Forensic Judas—Leonard McNally 


THE approaching centenary of the Irish Rebellion of 1798 has 
invested the chief incidents of the period with a lively interest. 
A very cursory investigation of the history of the times 
will prove to demonstration the cardinal defects of secret 
societies. The liberty and the lives of the members of these 
societies are at the mercy of the informer, and the projects 
for which these societies are constituted are rendered impossible 
by the treachery of the spy. One of the greatest benefits con- 
ferred on mankind by O'Connell was his lifelong advocacy of 
an open and public agitation for the redress of grievances and 
for the advancement of popular rights.’ In one of the last 
speeches ever delivered by O‘Connell’s rival, the great Duke of 
Wellington, his Grace, after O‘Connell’s death, spoke in terms 
of scarcely concealed regret, of the efficacy of O‘Connell’s 
methods in abandoning secrecy for the public platforms, 

The Society of the United Irishmen, which played so con- 
spicuous a part in the series of transactions that immediately 
preceded the Rebellion of 1798, was a secret society, and ac- 
cordingly its members became the easy prey of the spy and 
the informer. The work of these wretches stands forth to-day 
in all its baseness in the Secret Government Records of the time, 
which have now, after the lapse of three generations, become 
public property. These records of iniquity have been explained 
and illustrated in the startling pages of the late Mr. J. W. 
Fitzpatrick’s monumental work, Secret Service under Pitt. With- 
out entering into the general history of the part borne by in- 
formers during this period, it may perhaps be of interest to direct 
attention to a phase of baseness without a parallel—the betrayal 
by a counsel retained for the defence of political prisoners on tria 
for their lives, of the cases of these prisoners to the Government 
prosecutors, In the ranks of informers, pressed by fear and 
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cupidity into the service of Dublin Castle, there were on the 
eve of the Rebellion some barristers, notably Turner and Magan, 
Only one barrister, however, sank to so unfathomable a depth of 
degradation as to be the advocate of prisoners, while in the pay 
of the Government, to secure their conviction. 

The career of Leonard McNally is one of the most ex- 
traordinary and the most shocking on record. He was born in 
1752, and was brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. It was 
not till 1793 that Roman Catholics were admitted to practise at 
the Outer Bar in Ireland, and not till a much later period that 
the English Bar was opened to them. McNally, however, was 
called to both the English and Irish Bars. He became a “con- 
vert” to the Established Church, and read his recantation, as ap- 
pears from a document still extant, Zhe Official Register of Con- 
versions, a record which contains his name. The sincerity of his 
conversion to Protestantism may perhaps be gauged from the fact 
that on the day of his death he was received back into his 
original faith. In early life McNally practised at the English 
Bar, and was one of the counsel for Fox in the celebrated West- 
minster election. He also obtained considerable fame in the 
world of literature. He wrote a successful opera entitled Rodin 
Hood, and the opening of Covent Garden Theatre on September 
23, 1782, was commemorated by a prelude from his pen. 

It is, however, with McNally’s career in Ireland that we are 
concerned. That career has been thus truthfully summarised by 
himself in a letter in his secret correspondence with the Govern- 
ment soliciting place, written on July 4, 1805, when he had been 
for one-and-twenty years at least engaged in the betrayal of his 
clients. Mr. Lecky thinks there are no fewer than 150 of his let- 
ters in Dublin Castle. McNally in this Ictter says that he has been 
twenty-nine years at the Bar, that for sixteen years (since 1789) 
he had been in constant practice in the Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction in Ireland, and that he had been employed for the 
defendant in almost every important trial in Ireland since 1790, 
He stated, moreover, that he had published a successful book on 
The Law of Evidence, and had written, but not yet published, 
another on Zhe Laws for Preserving the Peace. Mr. Lecky thus 
speaks of McNally immediately after summarising a “most secret 
and confidential” correspondence in May, 1795, between Lord 
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Camden, who was then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Duke 
of Portland, who was then Home Secretary, in which they agree 
that McNally’s services will be “very useful.” “Of this, indeed,” 
writes Mr. Lecky, “there could be very little doubt. As con- 
fidential lawyer of the United Irishmen he had opportunities of 
information of the rarest kind. It is certain that he sometimes 
communicated to the Government the line of defence con- . 
templated by his clients, and other information which he can only 
have received in professional confidence, and briefs annotated by 
his hand will be found among the Government papers in Dublin. 
He was also able, in a manner which is not less base, to furnish 
the Government with early and most authentic evidence about 
conspiracies which were forming in France.” 

Leonard McNally is one of the most extraordinary instances on 
record of a life passed in undetected treachery, duplicity, and decep- 
tion. He was a trusted and beloved member of the Irish National 
Party, and possessed for upwards of thirty years the implicit confi- 
dence of its leaders. He was an original member of the United Irish 
Society, and when Sir Jonah Barrington, in 1793, made grave impu- 
tations on that Society, McNally challenged him, and was severely 
wounded in a duel, the amputation of a maimed thumb being con- 
sidered necessary for the preservation of his life. He was, more- 
over, connected, not merely politically, but by the closest ties of 
social intimacy and apparent affection with the principal promoters 
of the Irish National Movement, whom he entertained at the ex- 
pense of the Government. “Without money,” he writes in one 
of his letters to the Government, “it is impossible to do what 
is expected. Those Spartans wish to live like Athenians in 
matters of eating and drinking. - They live so among each other: 
and without ability to entertain I cannot live with them, and 
without living with them I cannot learn from them.” 

Mr. Curran, the celebrated advocate and parliamentary orator, 
numbered Mr. McNally among his dearest friends. Curran was 
a most enthusiastic and determined opponent of the Government. 
For his diatribes on the Administration he was threatened by 
Lord Carleton, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in open 
Court with the loss of his silk gown. When Fitz-Gibbon, who 
was Lord Chancellor of Ireland from 1789 till his death in 1802, 
was Attorney-General, Curran fought a duel with him owing to 
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an exchange between them of acrimonious expressions in the Irish 
House of Commons, Fitz-Gibbon on that occasion, Curran re- 
peatedly stated, took deliberate aim at his heart. Fitz-Gibbon’s 
enmity to Curran deprived him of business in Chancery at a loss 
which Curran estimated at £30,000. Curran ‘was arrested in 
1798 on the information of McNally, and in 1803 was brought 
up for examination in a Star-Chamber proceeding before the Irish 
Privy Council, McNally was Curran’s associate in the defence 
cf the political prisoners. He was at Curran’s side defending 
Jackson when Curran thus stigmatised a man named Cockayne, 
an English attorney, who had betrayed his clients, in language 
applicable to McNally himself: “He was the traitor to his clients ; 
he was the spy that hovered round his friend and sniffed his 
blood, and coveted the price that was to be given him for shedding 
it; he was the man who yielded to three oaths of allegiance, 
to watch and be the setter of his client, to earn the bribe of the 
Government, secure with the pardon already in his pockets. He 
was to be paid so much a day for ensnaring and murderirg his 
client and his friend.” At the trial of Finney in 1798, Curran, who 
had thus drawn unconsciously McNally’s portrait embraced McNally 
who was with him defending the prisoner and with tears said: 
“ My old and excellent friend I have long known and respected the 
honesty of your heart.” A year before, however, in November, 1797, 
the “old and excellent” friend had thus written to Dublin Castle: 
“Grattan and Curran are completely in the secret (of the United 
Irishmen). Everything that’s done or intended is communicated to 
them. Curran gives a dinner at his house—will be there.” Curran, 
who had become Master of the Rolls in 1806, bitterly resented 
in 1808 the refusal of the Lord Chancellor of the day, Lord 
Manners, to give McNally a silk gown, and so popular was McNally 
that this refusal was regarded in the light of a public grievance. 
The reason of the refusal is now quite plain. Every Lord Chan- 
cellor and Law Officer of the Crown in Ireland from 1794 was well 
acquainted with McNally’s betrayal of his clients to the Crown, 
and although that betrayal was acquiesced in, acknowledged, and 
paid for by Government, the Government were chary of cover- 
ing themselves with a still further coating of indelible infamy 
by making this man “one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in 
the law.” 
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It is, I think, morally certain that the treachery of McNally 
affected Curran’s career in a manner of which he was wholly un- 
conscious, So far back as 1789 a compact was made that on the 
return of a Whig Administration to power George Ponsonby 
should have the first and Curran the second legal promotion in 
Ireland. When in 1806 the Ministry of All the Talents was 
established, Mr. Ponsonby was appointed Lord Chancellor—Curran 
was, however, not given the post of Attorney-General which he 
coveted, but was shelved in a judicial position on the Equity 
side as Master of the Rolls, a position which was irksome to 
him and for which he was little fitted. This arrangement severed 
the friendship between Ponsonby and Curran. They never sub- 
sequently spoke, although Curran ten years later when Ponsonby 
was dying left a card at his residence. No explanation has, so 
far as I am aware, been offered for this somewhat amazing de- 
parture from a solemn compact. I think the solution of the riddle 
is to be found in the circumstance that the Government, who 
knew Curran’s temperament and calibre, feared the consequences 
which would inevitably result from the knowledge which Curran 
as a Law Officer of the Crown would necessarily obtain of 
McNally’s treachery and of the turpitude of the Castle Adminis- 
tration. 

Curran retained his confidence in McNally to the last; he 
wrote to him from England in his dying hours, and Mr. Justice 
Burton who had not been a Law Officer of the Crown and was 
accordingly unaware, like Curran, of McNally’s true character, 
was specially commissioned to break to him the news of Curran’s 
death. Curran’s son, Mr. W. H. Curran, who was afterwards a 
Judge in Insolvency, in his Zzfe of Curran thus alludes to the re- 
lationship between his father and the undetected traitor : 

“Among many endearing traits in this gentleman’s (McNally’s) 
private character his devoted attachment to Mr. Curran’s person 
and fame, and, since his death, to the interests of his memory, has 
been conspicuous. For three-and-forty years Mr. McNally was 
the friend of the subject of these pages, and during that long 
period he performed the duties of that relation with the most un- 
compromising and romantic fidelity. To state this is a debt of 
justice to the dead. The survivor (McNally) has an ampler reward 
than any passing tribute of this sort can confer in the recollection 
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that during their long intercourse not even an unkind look ever 
passed between them.” 

Mr. Charles Phillips, who was for several years a practising 
barrister at the Irish Bar, and subsequently migrated to England, 
where, through the influence of Lord Brougham, he became a Com- 
missioner in Insolvency, in his delightful sketch Curran and his 
Contemporaries, flatly refused to believe any report which reflected 
on the good faith of McNally. “The thing,” he writes, “is 
incredible. If I was called upon to point out next to Curran the 
man most obnoxious to the Government—who most hated them 
and was most hated by them—it would have been Leonard 
McNally.” It may, perhaps, be mentioned that McNally’s crime— 
the betrayal of clients—would have been the offence which Mr. 
Phillips would have regarded as, above all other, the most 
atrocious. Phillips had adopted to the full Lord Brougham’s very 
questionable enunciation in his defence of Queen Caroline, of the 
obligations of counsel to clients, and had himself fallen into grave 
disrepute for an extreme effort to secure the life of a prisoner— 
the murderer of Lord William Russell—whom he was defending, 
with the knowledge of the prisoner’s guilt which he had confessed 
to him. 

McNally had the faculty of winning the affection, not merely 
of public men and of his brethren at the Bar, to whom he would, 
if known in his true colours, have been an object of loathing 
abhorrence, but of beguiling the hearts of the victims in the dock 
whom he was murdering under the pretence of defending. Let me 
give two instances of this vampire power. In 1795 the Rev. 
William Jackson, an Englishman and a clergyman of the Established 
Church, who had come over to Ireland as an agent of the Paris 
Directory, was placed on his trial for high treason and committed 
on the evidence of Cockayne, an English attorney, who. had been 
directed by Mr. Pitt himself to accompany Jackson and watch his 
movements. Shortly before Jackson’s arrest, both he and Cockayne 
had been entertained at dinner by Leonard McNally with whom 
they had been previously acquainted. McNally was one of 
Jackson’s counsel. Mr. Froude in describing this trial speaks of 
Curran’s skill in torturing informers. “He stretched Cockayne 
as painfully as ever a rack-master of the Tower stretched a Jesuit.” 
Mr. Froude, however, omits to state that Leonard McNally, whom 
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he describes as “a popular barrister,” enlisted “with all the 
strength which Irish Liberalism could command in the prisoner’s 
service,” was himself a traitor, compared with whom Cockayne was 
a respectable member of society. Still Jackson, his victim, loved 
and trusted McNally. Mr. Lecky terms McNally’s conduct in 
Jackson’s case “peculiarly shocking,” and thus proceeds: “ Jack- 
son shortly before his death had found an opportunity of writing 
four short letters recommending his wife and child, and a child 
still unborn, to two or three friends and to the care of the French 
Nation, and he also drew up a will leaving all he possessed to his 
wife, and entrusting McNally with the protection of her interests, 
He wrote at the bottom of it ‘Signed and sealed in the presence 
of my dearest friend, whose heart and principles ought to recommend 
him as a worthy citizen, Leonard McNally. These precious 
documents he entrusted when dying to his friend, and about three 
weeks after the death of Jackson, McNally placed them in the 
hands of the Irish Government. A few days later Camden (the 
Irish Lord Lieutenant) sent a copy of them to England with a 
‘most secret and confidential letter” ‘The paper which accom- 
panies this,’ he said, ‘was delivered to Counsellor McNally, from 
whom the Government received it. There is so much evidence 
against this person that he is (I am informed) completely in the 
power of the Government.’” And yet another instance of McNally’s 
dealings with his clients. In 1803 Robert Emmet, a young man 
of good social connections and of the highest genius, was tried, 
committed, and executed for high treason. Emmet was engaged 
to Miss Sarah Curran, a daughter of the celebrated lawyer, 
McNally’s bosom friend. Emmet’s attempt to take farewell of her 
on the eve of his flight led to his capture. It was of Miss 
Curran that Moore wrote the celebrated poem beginning with 
the line— 


“ She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps.” 


McNally of course defended Emmet before Lord Norbury, the 
Irish Chief Justice, who knew that McNally betrayed his clients 
to the Government. McNally remained literally up to the last 
moment on terms of closest intimacy with Emmet. He alone 
was allowed to see Emmet on the morning of the day of his 
execution. The interview was affecting. McNally addressed 
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Emmet as “Robert” and broke to him the news of his mother’s 
death. Emmet desired to see his mother. “Then, Robert, you 
shall meet her this day,” replied McNally, pointing heavenwards. 
Now let us see McNally’s secret relations with the Government in 
respect of Robert Emmet. “Before and after the conviction and 
death of Robert Emmet,” writes Mr. Fitzpatrick, “the initials L. M. 
peep from the Secret Service Money Book. On August 25, 
1803, the very day on which Emmet was captured, we read, “ Mr. 
Pollock, for L. M., £100.” Pollock, Clerk of the Crown for 
Leinster, is the same man through whom the bribes for J. W. 
(McNally) are paid. The £100 cannot have been for. the actual 
capture of Emmet, for I know that in the November following a 
bulk sum was paid for that service. The douceur to L. M. was 
in acknowledgment of useful information. McNally appears as 
counsel for Emmet in the State trial on September 19, 1803. 
Four days previously, namely on September 14, 4100 is set 
down to“L, M.!” It literally takes one’s breath away to think 
that at least three years before Emmet was placed on trial for his 
life the man who was defending him, and who posed as his 
dearest friend in his dying moments, was betraying his every 
movement to the Government. On September 19, 1800—just 
three years to the day before Emmet’s trial—McNally writes to 
the Government: “Emmet, junior, goes on business to France, 
probably to supersede Lewins.” 

The betrayal of clients by counsel is so base that it renders 
by comparison the ordinary trade of the spy respectable. Extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken on behalf of the Government to 
secure McNally’s occupation from detection. McNally seems to 
have been the only recipient of Secret Service Money who was per- 
mitted to use false initials in acknowledgment of payment. The 
deception was so cleverly conducted that the reports of informers are 
still extant informing the;Dublin Castle authorities of the doings 
of their fellow-spy, Leonard McNally. In McNally’s. speeches 
at the Bar in defence of prisoners, denunciation of informers is 
a marked feature. Thus in 1811 in his defence of Cox, inthe 
presence of a Chief Justice and two Law Officers of the Crown who 
knew him, he said: “Few men become informers till they have 
forfeited public character.” The deception, too, was kept up by 
McNally’s being apparently singled out by Government agents for 
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petty outrage and annoyance. Thus on May 24, 1798, he implores 
Cooke, the Under Secretary at Dublin Castle, to prevent the “ free 
quartering” of the military in his house. “ His family are,” he says, 
“all females; all live in terror.” A month later he writes to 
Cooke bitterly complaining that his house had been attacked by 
soldiers, One outrage by a Government agent on McNally was 
thus described seven years after its occurrence by Curran in a speech 
to a jury: “A learned and respected brother barrister had a silver 
cup. The Major (a Government agent named Sandys) heard that it 
had borne an inscription of ‘Erin go bragh,’ which meant ‘ Ireland 
for ever. The Major considered this perseverance for such a 
length of time a forfeiture of the delinquent vessel. My poor 
friend was accordingly robbed of his cup.” 

Curran’s “poor friend” was Leonard McNally, and this is 
McNally’s secret history of the cup transaction preserved in the 
Government archives. “I have read,” says Mr. Fitzpatrick, “his 
secret letter to Cooke on the subject, endorsed ‘June 2, 1798,’ 
and it makes him less a hero than he would publicly convey. He 
complains of the seizure of his cup notwithstanding that, as he 
assured his visitor, he had already erased the offending inscription. 
‘Mac’ in conclusion says that the cup was value for £22 Ios. 
‘hardly earned’ and enclosed a separate paper distinctly naming 
that sum as his due. Four days later he writes to Cooke, ‘ Major 
Sandys returned a sterling answer to my friend’s note’ (McNally 
describes himself in his secret letters as ‘my friend’), which means 
a full money remittance for the amount claimed.” Perhaps the 
most repulsive feature in this record of abominable crime is that 
during McNally’s uninterrupted career of persistent betrayal of his 
clients, from 1794—probably from 1792—+till his death in 1820, the 
Government seemed inaccessible to the shame of thus defiling the 
administration of justice in Ireland. McNally’s guilt was known 
to every Judge on the Bench who had been previously connected 
with the Irish Administration. It was known to every Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Chancellor, Chief Justice, Attorney-General, and 
Solicitor-General of the period. No one seemed to think that 
trials in which a counsel betrays clients when pretending to 
defend them when in jeopardy of their lives are not trials, but 
foul judicial murders, with every element and aggravation of political 
immorality. McNally was, as I have previously stated, a frequent 
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applicant for place. His application was refused by the great 
Duke of Wellington in 1807, when Sir Arthur Wellesley, as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, on the avowed ground that office would cut 
short McNally’s career as an informer, which had at the time an 
existence of thirteen years. Here is the Duke’s letter. 


“London, June 29, 1807. 
‘“ My DEAR SIR, 


“TI agree entirely with you respecting the employment of our 
informer. Such a measure would do much mischief. It would disgust the 
loyal of all descriptions, at the same time it would render useless our private 
communications with him, as no further trust would be placed in him by the 
disloyal. I think it might be hinted to him that he would lose much of his 
profit if by accepting the public employment of the Government he was to lose 
the confidence of his party, and consequently the means of giving us informa- 
tion. Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 


“ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 
“To James Trail, Esq.” 


The record of McNally’s astounding career of wickedness and 
its tardy but complete exposure is, I think, one of the most extra- 
ordinary episodes in the annals of crime, and would be regarded 
as savouring of the wildly improbable if introduced into fiction. 
The betrayal of the cases of clients by counsel in political trials 
closely touches the purity of administration, and affects gravely 
the personal honour, not merely of the wretched informer, but of 
every member of the Government of the time within whose 
knowledge these transactions, which lasted over a period of six- 
and-twenty years, were brought. Regrets are frequently indulged 
in with reference to the distrust felt by the people in the adminis- 
tration of Criminal Law in Ireland. The letters of Leonard 
McNally, produced from the chests of Dublin Castle, which have 
been unsealed after the lapse of three generations, prove that such 


distrust is not wholly groundless, 
J. G. SwirT MACNEILL, 


pa en ap ne 















Six Years’ Work under the Housing Act 
of 1890 


SINCE the passing of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, considerable activity has been displayed on the part 
of local authorities in the way of the demolition of slums and 
the erection of decent and wholesome houses, Several very large 
schemes have been carried through, involving an enormous outlay 
of money, many thousands of slum-dwellers have been displaced, 
and improved dwellings have taken the place of delapidated and 
unsanitary tenements. All this has not been done without ccn- 
siderable opposition, and adverse criticism has been very general, 
Powerful vested interests have had to be encountered, and in 
many instances the fight has been long and severe. 

For the most part the difficulty has. been, not so much in 
proving the urgent need for interference and the danger of further 
delay, as in determining the lines on which action should be 
taken. For example, should unsanitary property be dealt with 
as areas under Part I. of the Act, involving the serious questions 
of purchase and compensation, or should the houses be dealt 
with separately under Part II., and failing proper repairs and 
necessary alterations, closed indefinitely ; and above all, would the 
results likely to be obtained justify authorities undertaking the 
erection of model dwellings for those displaced ? 

The demolition of unsanitary areas involves the erection of 
dwellings on the ground cleared, whether this be done by the 
local authority or by private enterprise renting or purchasing 
the site. Action under Part II. necd not involve the authority 
in great expense, but it must be apparent that nothing short of 
demolition and subsequent management can suffice to remove 
these plague-spots from our midst. It is impossible to adapt to 
modern requirements and to the special exigencies of the case 
houses originally erected for single families, and arranged with 
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little or no thought of the future. Moreover, under defective 
building regulations, the available land has been covered with 
tenements and other properties in defiance of every known rule 
of health. 

These propositions have formed the basis of most of the 
discussions which have taken place, and fierce controversies have 
waged on the respective courses of action, There is every reason 
to believe that this conflict as to the course which should be 
adopted in dealing with this problem, has not unfrequently been 
the cloak with which to disguise bitter antagonism to the idea 
of municipal intervention. To publicly maintain that the con- 
dition of affairs does not warrant our interference, apart 
altogether from the difficulty of defending such a position, is an 
awkward, not to say dangerous, attitude to adopt. And so we 
have seen determined opposition as to the details of procedure 
rather than to the abstract principle of intervention. 

While we feel perfectly justified in attributing to motives other 
than those of mere criticism of details much of the discussion 
which has been raised on suggested improvement schemes, we 
must at the same time honestly admit that the experience gaincd 
under Acts previous to that of 1890 was by no means encouraging. 
Every facility was given to owners to make large sums out of 
the compulsory purchase of their wretched properties, and this, 
together with the huge bills for legal expenses, rendered it impossible 
to undertake this work with any reasonable hope whatever of a 
return being obtained for the money thus invested. Opponents 
of recent schemes in our large centres have availed themselves 
to the fullest extent of past experiences, and have pointed with 
scorn to the huge outlays of public money from which little or 
no return has been received. On the other hand, much was 
expected of the new Act of 1890, and it was confidently thought 
that under the altered conditions as to compensation for com- 
pulsory purchase, one of the great stumbling-blocks to effecting 
action, had been removed. 

After six years’ work we are now in a position to judge some- 
what of the fruit of our labours, and seriously ask ourselves 
whether the results have been commensurate with our ex- 
pectations, and above all, what encouragement is there for 
future action? To be able to do this we must dispassionately 
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consider all that has been accomplished during this time, and, 
in addition, make allowance for work in progress. 

The first point of encouragement is the fact that the move- 
ment for bettering the housing conditions of the working classes has 
been general—not confined to a few centres of population, but 
almost everywhere in operation in some form or other. It is no 
doubt true that in many cases they have hardly, if at all, got 
beyond the discussion stage, but in others we can point to schemes 
either partially or wholly carried out. Several of these latter have 
been huge undertakings carried out with extraordinary zeal and pur- 
sued with unflagging energy. Furthermore, it is of peculiar interest 
to note that in rural districts, almost for the first time in history, 
the consideration of this matter has engaged the attention of local 
authorities, and considerable work, has been accomplished. The 
widespread and increasing desire on the part of a section of the 
community to better the housing conditions of our working-class 
population is the first matter for congratulation. 

It is, however, when we come to consider the actual amount 
of work done that we have reason to feel disappointed and dis- 
couraged. As we have pointed out, this question has engaged the 
attention of local authorities throughout the country, and caused 
an overwhelming amount of discussion; but the results have not 
been commensurate with the talk, and we have to acknowledge 
that too often the opponents of a forward policy have suc- 
ceeded in delaying, if not actually preventing, any effective action. 
While we congratulate ourselves on a growing disposition to do 
something to remove this great blot upon our civilisation, we have 
perforce to acknowledge that the spirit of opposition and obstruc- 
tion is keen and aggressive. Vested interests are as hard to fight 
as ever, and the opportunities of preventing action being taken are 
so absurdly numerous that small wonder progress is slow. Our 
general laws of sanitation and the Housing Act of 1890 are 
so ridiculously permissive and contain such a small element of 
compulsion that it requires but little effort on the part of any 
opposition, public or private, to render them inoperative. 

This latter phase of the question is becoming increasingly 
serious, and must ere long engage the attention of the Legislature. 
It must be evident that were the existing laws put into opera- 
tion much would be done to render present conditions at least: 
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tolerable, and that the failure to administer the general sanitary 
statutes of this country adds considerably to the special difficulties 
in relation to the re-housing problem. 

To remedy this condition of affairs, which is paralysing effec- 
tive action, the institution of a Ministry of Public Health, with a 
responsible representative in Parliament, would undoubtedly be a 
wise step. Notice of motion to this effect has already been given 
by a private Member, and it is to be hoped that some decisive 
action will be taken. 

The appointment of Government Inspectors of Housing for the 
purpose of compelling local authorities to deal with unsanitary 
areas and property would be a step worthy of consideration. An 
extension of the present system of medical inspection under the 
Local Government Board would meet the case. It would be 
necessary, however, to provide for systematic inspection rather 
than the present system of inspection and report during periods 
of urgency. And, further, these inspections would require to be 
less of the dress rehearsal that so often is the case when the 
inspection is expected or fixed for a certain date. At present, 
unless independent ratepayers force enquiry into this matter, the 
onus of reporting on an area lies with the Medical Officer of Health, 
who in many cases only holds his office under unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of tenure, and who may therefore be constrained to refrain 
from assuming an attitude which might bring him into conflict with 
a portion of his Board. 

Should he report unfavourably of any property or area the 
authority may refuse to deal with the matter, or may so whittle 
down his improvement scheme that naught but an unsatisfactory 
compromise is the result. An independent inspector, backed up 
by the authority of the central Government, would occupy a much 
more important position in the eyes of the local authority than an 
official who may be denied any power of initiative. 

The tenure of office in the case of Medical Officers of 
Health requires to be made secure, and until this is done there 
is nothing to prevent local authorities applying such pressure 
to their official as will defer, if not altogether prevent, any 
remedial steps being taken. Without entering into discus- 
sion as to reforms necessary in the Housing Act of 1890, 
we have to deplore the fact that its provisions, as of pre- 
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vious Acts dealing with this subject being optional, any local 
authority may evade its responsibility altogether, and refuse to 
take action, however urgent the necessity. This is a most serious 
flaw in our legal machinery, and it is strange that, advanced as 
we are on ideas of sanitation, the lack of compulsory powers is 
the greatest bar to reform of the sanitary condition of our 
country. Many Continental nations are far in advance of us in 
this respect, and possess powers which would be considered by 
us as serious interference with the liberty of the subject. We 
do want greater powers of compulsion, and until we obtain 
them much of the present unsatisfactory conditions must remain. 

It is a somewhat sad reflection that the powers conferred 
by the Act of 1890 upon individual ratepayers to interfere and 
compel enquiry, both as to unsanitary areas and houses, have 
seldom, if ever, been made use of. Probably this is in part due 
to the want of knowledge of the privilege; but there is another 
reason which, more than anything else, has prevented either pri- 
vate or corporate action, namely, indifference on the part of 
the electorate. We have noted with satisfaction the fact that 
there is a body of feeling in favour of this movement spread 
generally throughout the country; but we have had to acknowledge 
that the opposition has too often been overwhelmingly strong. 
It is necessary to educate, more particularly those classes affected 
by the operation of unsanitary conditions and by the carrying 
out of improvement schemes, to a knowledge of not merely 
what may be done to relieve present needs, but, above ll, 
the danger and probable cost of further delay, the loss of wealth 
involved in the consequent loss of health, and the needless waste 
of human life and vigour. This is a field of labour full of dis- 
couragement and difficulty, but essential to further progress and 
reform. In face of this ignorance and indifference it is small 
wonder that more advanced thinkers on this question have 
shrunk from putting the law in operation at the risk of in- 
curring opprobrium and opposition. 

In surveying the present position of the re-housing question 
we are compelled to several conclusions which are exceedingly 
discouraging, and which it is as well to frankly admit. By so 
doing there is yet hope that ultimately only good will result 
and, profiting by the mistakes of the past, we may be able to 
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reduce to a minimum difficulties which threaten to cripple future 
action. 

First, we have to admit the impossibility of rehousing on any 
site the total number of people displaced by any scheme involving 
an extensive demolition of unsanitary property. Taking the two 
largest schemes so far undertaken under the Act of 1890, viz., 
the London County Council, Boundary Street area, and the Man- 
chester Corporation, Oldham Road and Pollard Street areas 
(all of which have been so far completed as to allow of a fairly 
accurate estimate as to the results being formed), we find that in 
the former provision could only be made for 4,700 persons, and 
the total number displaced was 5,700; in the latter, 1,870 persons 
were unhoused, and accommodation provided for 1,700 of these. 
This suggests an overcrowding of already congested areas and 
the creation of new slums, Certainly these people must be ac- 
commodated somewhere, but we are inclined to think the dan- 
gers are somewhat overstated. In very large centres of population 
it is evident there will be most likelihood of such a disastrous 
sequel (the figures given above support this contention), but even 
then we are inclined to think the suggested evil is much more 
the result of the inducement offered to better-class artizans to 
occupy the new houses to the exclusion of those actually dis- 
placed. It appears inevitable that without recourse to the large 
type of block only a portion will be rehoused. It is, however, 
extremely undesirable that blocks of more than three stories 
should be erected, and we must trust that the diffusion of the 
population will obviate the necessity for such an undesirable pro- 
ceeding. Increased means of conveying workmen to and from 
their labour will enable us to meet the difficulty, and promote 
that decentralisation of the population which is so desirable and 
so urgently required. 

A much more serious feature of the work so far accomplished 
is the fact that few of those displaced return to live in the 
improved dwellings erected on the site of their wretched tenements, 
This has been plainly proved in the case of the two schemes we have 
instanced, and is undoubtedly more to blame for the creation of new 
slums than the difficulty we have just dealt with, It is probably due 
to two reasons: (1) the disinclinaticy on the part of the poorest 
classes to submit to the restraint a to upon them in “ model” 
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dwellings, and (2) inability to pay the rentals charged for the 
improved dwellings. The former may perhaps be almost ignored ; 
it is certain, however, that the increased rentals operate very 
scriously against the very poor. 

It is evident that, despite the amendment of the law relating 
to compensation for the compulsory purchase of the slum property, 
the cost is even now so excessive as to render financial success 
uncertain, if not actually an impossibility. The rentals of the 
dwellings must be proportionately raised in order to meet the outlay 
on the demolitions, and the poorer classes cannot afford to pay 
them. This has been the experience of the Manchester Corporation 
and is at present profoundly exercising the public mind in that city. 
In the Oldham Road area the cost of the land (including all legal and 
arbitration costs) has been £5 19s. 11d. or roughly 46 per square 
yard, or nearly double the cost at which the Liverpool Corporation 
classed the area on which they erected the Victoria Square and 
Tavenal Street Buildings. This latter scheme was carried out under 
the old Acts, which were generally considered (and rightly so) to 
have given every facility to the property owner to make a substantial 
gain out of the compulsory purchase of his condemned houses. 

It is extremely desirable that detailed statements should be given 
as to the expenditure in this and all other schemes, in order that, 
being in possession of the complete facts, we may be able to judge 
more accurately of the working of the new clauses relating to com- 
pensation. We are of opinion that, if a house is so unsanitary to 
require condemnation as unfit for human habitation, the amount of 
compensation should be as small as possible. As Sir Charles Cameron 
has said : “If we seize and destroy a diseased carcase exposed for sale 
and intended for human consumption we do not compensate the 
owner, and why should the owner of insanitary property be com- 
pensated for his loss?” If the present law will not prevent land- 
lords from obtaining more than the just value of their unsanitary 
property, and thus taxing the community at large to compensate 
them for their extortions, it must be further amended, and some 
system adopted which will determine an equitable value with a 
minimum of legal interference and cost. Admitting that a retrospect 
of our work during the past six years suggests that the question of 
compensation requires further consideration, we do suggest that 
detailed financial statements of all improvement schemes should be 
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furnished in order that we may have full opportunity of judging of 
the present law. As the position is at present we hear rumours of 
dissatisfaction and doubts expressed as to the possibility of success- 
ful action, which are threatening to bring about a complete standstill 
in this most urgent branch of public work. 

The mistake of building too expensively must be guarded 
against. Cheap dwellings will only meet the purses of the very 
poor, the class which are for the most part displaced. If, as we 
suggested, some satisfactory basis of compensation could be arrived at, 
the first stumbling-block would be removed, and it might be possible 
to provide cheaper accommodation with some amount of success, 
As it is, the dwellings are occupied by a class which are already 
provided for, and for whom private enterprise will ever be ready to 
cater. 

It is satisfactory to note that most of the prejudice against 
model dwellings is being removed. We still hear much talk of the 
objections entertained, of the barrack-like nature of the buildings, 
the want of privacy and independence so opposed to natural 
instincts, but the fact remains that tenants are never wanting, and 
there are always plenty of applicants waiting their turn. 

Surveying the past, we have reason for congratulation as well as 
discouragement, and if only we could have presented for our study 
the details of much that has been done, it would be possible so to 
mould our future action as to avoid the many stumbling-blocks and 
difficulties which beset our labours. Honest acknowledgment of 
failure is ever more valuable than unsatisfactory suggestions of 
success, and if the past is to be to us any guide at all, our informa- 
tion must be complete and reliable. A huge field of labour lies 
before us; every day that passes increases the difficulties that must 
be encountered and makes the position more urgent. Shall we 
appeal in vain for that candid appreciation of work accomplished, 
without which we must grope our way in doubt as to our exact 
position and without that guidance which is so imperatively 


required ? 
EDWARD BOWMAKER, M.D. 











The Priest’s Pavan 


YESTERNIGHT I took my viol and made my way over the 
limestone cliffs to the concave where stand the ruins of Wood- 
setts, the house Vignola—he who designed Saint Angelo’s Castle 
in Rome—had built beside the fallen abbey, for his boon-fellow, 
Bateman de Caus. And as I sat, drawing the strings together, 
nigh the pedestal of the Goddess of Plenty in the white summer- 
house, behold, the overgrown yew and privet bushes that had 
once been clipped in forms of dragon and _ hippogriff, shrank 
again to their old preciseness, and the terminal statues rose from 
the grass, and the wreathed columns bore again their garment 
of midsummer roses. 

I played “The Priest's Pavan” that I had learned from the 
Book of Airs, and at the first note the fire-stains on the frontis- 
piece evanished, and one by one the gaping windows donned their 
lattices, and the leaden roof shone through the balusters, the 
light of a thousand sconces fell about me in broken rillocks 
of gold. 

. « « It was no longer the burr of my viol that sang in 
my cars, but the chirping of a virginals in music that was 
conceived by a divinity, 

One noontide, more than ten years ago, my lord came to the 
town and found me by the table in my chamber, copying in 
fair hand the suite of dances that I had made for Daphne's 
wedding. His tumid red face shone unctuously, his attire was 
disordered with the heat, 

He flung a parchment book upon the table, and laughed as 
he ever did, like one mad with wine. 

“’Tother morning, when they took up a stone that had cracked 
in the monks’ chapel,” he said, “my steward found this in a 
brazen casket. A set of dances such as are not used nowadays— 
of music far superior to aught such crickets as you create!” 
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I could not demur, for my lord was a cognoscento, and although 
he oft-times affected liking for my work and professed to find 
genius therein, I knew that ’twas but humble in his belief. 
His life had been spent in the great world; players and 
singers had been damned by his frown. So I took up the book, 
and opening its pages saw quaintly-shapen notes ranged up and 
down like coffins draped in scarlet and black. 

“’Tis in lute tabulation,” I said, “a book of the airs 
ecclesiastics loved ere the Reformation brought them low!” 

“ Ay,” commented my lord, “Mayhap the work of the white 
monk who haunts the precincts o’ nights—him the humble folk 
call Ambrose. The very sight of that page evokes pictures of 
woodmen’s wives, oddly gowned, hey-trix-come-go-trixing in the 
cloisters. But farewell to this light talk! Madam, when I put 
it in her hand (she hath a rage for antiquities), sat her down to 
the harpsichord and played things that drove away the scene 
before our eyes, and set us a-wandering in such a palace as is 
only read of in Circassian tales. She fell a-longing, and by her 
whim all the plans for music at our little mistress’ nuptials 
are changed. That which you have done shall be brought to 
light when the wench gives the master a springal. Her mother 
hath sworn to revive all the dances—see, here at the end is 
the description—and our guests are being taught galliards, 
lavoltas, pavans. . »- . What I have come to tell is that 
nought will content her save that the musicians (receiving their 
due pay) be disbanded, and that you alone will sit in the gal- 
lery and tinkle an ancient virginals from sunset to midnight, 
whilst we, poor fools! hop and scurry like grigs.” 

My heart was burdened with disappointment, but I held my 
peace. Daphne had been my pupil; I had taught her rosy 
fingers to dash like fire-drakes over the keys, te draw softer 
notes than the wood-doves. I had not seen the bridegroom 
(the match was made at Court), or perchance the excellence of my 
music might have been marred. As it was I had thrown into each 
chord a speech of my devotion to the maid. She had ever known 
that I regarded her with great tenderness; and, being endowed, 
despite her green youth, with a keener insight than her fellows, 
had twined wreaths of laurel for my grey head, and made my 
chamber ever bright with flowers, The knowledge that he whom 
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her parents had chosen was a noble of advanced years and 
more than evil fame, had distressed me for the while; but the 
child, from her very innocence, had hitherto displayed no dis- 
taste when she spoke of the future. 

My lord gave me a folded paper. “Madam hath writ here 
the order of the dances,” he said. “There is but short time for 
you to study, for, the wedding-day being Thursday, the book 
must be returned to her on the morrow. ‘The Priest’s Pavan’ 
is the last—’'tis the wildest thing in the world—all strutting and 
curtseying and twisting the arms and pointing downwards with 
the thumbs! Anan, master fiddler, I must leave you, for my 
son-in-law waits below, too gouty to climb your stairs. Be sure 
no harm come to the book, for if I may believe madam, it has 
worth above rubies.” 

He descended, panting, to his chariot; peering from my casc- 
ment, I saw, beside the opened panel, the face of the bridegroom, 
wrinkled, yellow, and unholy, with the dull eyes that only sparkle 
at the sight of the table or of a woman’s loveliness, His lace 
cravat hung about his chin like the beard of an African ape. 
He poked his fingers betwixt my lord’s ribs and _ cackled 
foolishly. 

“’Tis a wench you keep there!” he cried. “To the deuce 
with your talk of music-men! A sweet morsel, red and creamy 
as Temple’s nectarines, and with hair soft and light as tow! Send 
for her down, so that I may look on your choice. A minx, I 
vow! Madam shall know 9 

I heard no more, for the stone-horses leaped forward and the 
chariot lurched away towards the market-place, where the huckster 
lasses from the uplands stood beside their stores. When the 
byway was quict again, I passed to my harpsichord and played 
the music of the Book of Airs from end to end, finding at the 
very first that a masterpiece either of good or ill genius lay before 
me on the stand. 

. » Never before had I dreamed of melody so exquisitely 
pleasurable, so bitterly painful. In each were two things—the 
flitting of white angels over the lawns of Heaven, and the dancing 
of fiends around the tormenting fires of Hell. The. fragrance of 
ever-blooming flowers, and the stench of brimstone hovered about 
in ghostly clouds, I heard the laughter of pure children and the 
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cachinnations of imps. Ere long half my chamber was filled 
with a radiance infinitely brighter than the dying sun’s ; the other 
half was lost in unpierceable blackness, My body was sick and 
trembling, but my spirit was full of eager delight. 

At “The Priest’s Pavan” I was overcome with frenzy. This told 
of the war betwixt Heaven and Hell, of the clashing of arch- 
angels’ lances—of devils rushing forward and falling back—of 
breaches made in golden ramparts—of Satan leading his myrmidons 
almost to the battlement. But the voice of God was lifted in 
thunder, and Hell with its warriors sank scething together through 
Chaos. 

My fingers curled like the talons of a bird; my head sank 
till my chin lay upon my breast. This was no budget of dances, 
no toy to please Madam the Countess withal, but an epic of 
Divinity. Perchance it had passed from generation to generation 
of churchmen as our Bible in later years hath passed to us. 
’Twas music such as is heard at the triumphal feasts of cherubim. 

“JT will not play it,” I said. “I lose my lord’s favour, but I 
will be no party to profanity. ’Tis not meet that such as group 
about the Court should caper to its passion.” 

In the night-time, as I lay sleepless, the parchment shone like 

touchwood. I rose—hid it in a coffer, yet still I knew of its 
glittering and the obsession remained. At dawn I enclosed it in 
my leathern wallet and prepared to start for Woodsetts. But 
on the threshold I was met by Daphne, hooded so that until she 
unknotted the throat-strings none might have known her for the 
bride. ‘ 
“The women rose betimes, to gather midsummer dew,” she 
said, “and I stole apart and ran, so that I m‘ght bid my master 
farewell and kiss him and tell him how I shall ever pray for his 
fame.” 

The maid was pale as death; her eyes were red with restless- 
ness and weeping. I drew her into my chamber and there, as 
she had still the ways of a child, she sat upon my knee and 
passed her fingers through my hair and kissed my forehead. 

“’Tis a long farewell,” she whispered. “Who knows that I 
may ever return? I have fear at time that my life must shortly 
reach its term. I would fain have you think of me sometimes.” 
“TI am old and withered, Mistress Daphne,” I made answer, 
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“and there is no hope of fame for old men, but as long as I 
have breath you shall lie in the innermost cabinet.” 

Big tears rolled down her cheeks, “Ah, master,” she sighed, 
“’tis hard to go away from the folk here to a strange country with 
one I understand nothing of, and to know that he will be with 
me always! My mother tells me to have no fear, for my 
husband will hold me as the apple of his eye. Alack, to be 
without young playmates!” 

She dried her face with her kerchief and rose; her gaze fell 
on the book in the wallet. 

“Will you not play to me of that music?” she said, 
“To-morrow night all dance to it. We are being instructed in 
the oddest steps,” 

I shook my head. “ Nay, little mistress, you must never hear 
it. This morning I take it back to your lady mother with word 
that I cannot follow her behest.” 

Daphne fell to her knees and clasped my neck. “ Then play 
it to me but once,” she pleaded. “I was ever an apt learner, and 
it may be that I shall understand. When I heard before, out of 
the harshness came a wonderful joy, but you will turn each note 
into a strung jewel.” 

I gave her no naysay, but moved to the harpsichord and 
played. And behind me at first I heard a sound of moaning, 
then of breath leaping after breath, but when I came to “The 
Priest’s Pavan,” Daphne was silent as the grave. I turned to find 
her standing erect, with rapt countenance, her little hands clasped 
over her burgeoning breasts, 

A while passed ere she spoke; her voice came low and 
trembling. “’Tis my desire, master, that at my nuptials you play 
thus and not otherwise.” And she left the chamber with no 
other word. 

So it was that on the appointed night I sat alone in the 
musician’s gallery of the ball-room at Woodsetts. This place had 
in long-past times been the refectory of the monks, and the 
master builder, Vignola, had chosen that save for the new floor 
of oak that swung on iron chains, all should remain unaltered. 
Behind the tapestries of the Gobelins, which my lord’s grandsire 
had purchased, still might be found dim wall-pictures of Christ 
at Gethsemane, of the Virgin and of the Apostles. The light 
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of the candles showed the company from the Court, all bedizened 
with trinkets and plumes and brocades, moving to and fro in 
clusters, 

Madam came secretly up the triumphal staircase, and beckoned 
me into the shadow, not deeming it fit that the wedding guests 
should see her converse with one so inferior, The lines of her 
forehead were eloquent of caprice and satisfaction. 

“No chance had I to speak with you before,” she said. “ The 
whirl of this merry day hath held me every moment. What 
think you of the bride—almost a woman now, to-morrow on the 
way to matronhood ?” 

Looking downward, I saw Daphne, quivering affrightedly like 
a white culver amongst ravens. At hand sauntered the groom, 
simpering, whispering to the men-folk behind screening fingers. 

“TI know not what to think,” I said, 

Madam took no heed. “Impatient for the signal of with- 
drawal, I protest. See, how restlessly she stirs! But, master, what 
of the music? What of my plan of giving life again to these 
ancient dances? Is’t not sweet? Duchess Mary (she who wears 
the sombre gown with silver leaves) declares that her recollection 
tells that not according to the teachings of the book were galliards 
and lavoltas danced! They say her age excceds the century! 
The beldam dotes; but even if she be right, why, ’tis a fine thing 
to dance in styles past human memory. And even if, as she fears, 
they be enchanted dances, ’tis so much the better. It may be 
that ghosts will rise.” 

Wherewith she made her mocking courtesy and withdrew, and 
anon I began the first air, and the floor swayed beneath mad 
caprioles, And in the pause I looked downward again, and saw 
that each face save Daphne’s had grown wan and pregnant with 
unutterable wickedness. But the, maid was‘blushing as if the 
breeze of April clipped her cheeks. She had stolen apart from 
the rest, and, bride though she was, all were so intent on their 
performance that she passed unobserved. 

Methought, as dance followed dance, a thin sulphury vapour 
rose and wrapped about these revellers, so that their bodics grew 
vague and nought was to be seen clearly but lustful, blinking eyes. 

. » Still Daphne stood alone and neglected, toying with the 
rose at her girdle, 
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The voice of the virginals swelled so that all other sound was 
hidden ; the mist grew ever thicker and thicker. Ere the dancing 
of “The Priest’s Pavan” it seemed as if horny wings had risen 
from the shoulders of each, and the skin of each had swarthened 
and blackened under the powder. 

Then to the first notes were made the magic twists and down- 
turnings of the thumbs, and of a sudden, with one accord, the 
dancers ceased all movement and my hands fell numbed, for the 
tapestry of the eastern wall was drawn aside, and one clothed as 
a priest in shining vestments entered through an arched doorway 
and moved towards the place where Daphne waited. A hallowed 
light emanated from his face and hands, so that none might sec, 
and as he approached the maid this radiance reflected itself upon 
her. She made no token of blenching, but sank before him as 
the Magdalene sank before Christ. He raised her with infinite 
tenderness and put his arm about her waist and led her to the 
place whence he had come. 

There followed no murmur of anger or surprise; but, as I 
gazed, smoke and tongues of fire leaped from every crevice in the 
floor, and in another minute there came the noise of iron chains 
snapping, and, as flames leaped to lick the roof, one hoarse wail 
of agony. 

R, MURRAY GILCHRIST. 

























Round the London Press 


III.—THE INNER AND OUTER LIFE OF “THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW” 


IN private life most persons know the elderly gentleman who 
has carried with him into the vale of years the reputation of a vie 
orageuse prolonged to the extreme limit of youth. His head is 
silvered over. His legs carry him less vigorously than they did 
even a few years ago, but he fights pluckily against old age. 
There is at moments a graceless and rather artificial wantonness 
about him which simulates the full-blooded impetuosity of a 
departed youth, but as years go on the vital force diminishes to a 
point at which the affectation of juvenile activity, growing a weari- 
ness to the flesh, is dropped. He becomes a praiser of the time 
that is past. Family circumstances subject his inner life to spiritual 
influences. Two nieces, one of them High Church with a touch of 
Broad, the other Evangelical, both with expectations of being 
mentioned in his will, sink their theological differences to plead with 
their slightly heathenish old relative that he should begin to look 
beyond the things of time. Let him, they even dare to suggest, 
have that favourite meerschaum, of whose nut-colour polish he is 
so proud, a little less frequently in his mouth, and his prayer-book, 
or some devotional companion of it, more often in his hands, 
Being a kindly-hearted old wordling, he yields to the pious 
importunities of these well-meaning girls; he confesses resignedly 
the weight of advancing years; no longer snubs the rector; stoops 
even to be civil to the Ritualistic curate. By degrees the French 
novels in their yellow covers, of which the old véveur was so fond, 
give place to treatises in black morocco binding with red edges. The 
old gentleman himself recalls the better associations of his earlier 
days; resumes, after the lapse of many decades, the studies of 
early Christian art that had engaged his less frivolous undergraduate- 
ship; drops the acquaintancé of club veterans as little spiritual as 
himself, takes to collecting old china; attends as an amusement the 
meetings of archzological societies, By-and-bye the same influences 
which have already wrought this noticeable change think that the 
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time has come for a still further assertion of their power. Great 
indeed is their triumph in having prevailed with their relative to 
give up the Sunday dinners at Greenwich, Richmond, or other 
equally un-Sabbatical places, at which he used to entertain guests 
ef both sexes whose company he found amusing. But the fair 
saints who have taken him in hand feel he can never be insured 
against occasional lapses, against the intermeddling of persons hostile 
to his better self while he lives in those Albany Chambers, that 
have seen in their day so many gatherings free from all odour of 
sanctity. The old gentleman’s health is indeed wonderful. But 
his bronchial tubes are becoming sensitive. The doctor promotes 
the policy of the nieces by suggesting that a higher level above 
the sea and a quieter situation than Piccadilly would be favour- 
able to his patient’s health. The change, therefore, is actually 
made, though by what degrees and arts he has been prevailed upon 
to make it our “ bachelor of the Albany” could scarcely say. For 
a time all goes well in the new abode, The meerschaum of which 
he was so proud is seldom taken out now. There is a perfume, 
no longer of tobacco, but of fot pourri about the rooms in his 
dainty little suburban house. The pretty and saintly nieces take 
him regularly to church. He himself seems in a fair way of be- 
coming the vicar’s right-hand man. Alas! for the instability of 
all earthly things, and their liability to fall before a sudden irrup- 
tion of evil forces at the very moment when the triumph of the 
good seemed to be secured. 

A nephew of our reclaimed veteran, a cousin of the young 
ladies, appears on the scene at the moment when Providence, it 
might have been hoped, would have kept him far away. This 
youth has passed his years of late in wandering to and fro, like 
someone else, upon the face of the earth. He has lived in every 
capital of Europe; knows how they make tea in St. Petersburg 
and how they amuse themselves in Vienna. He seems equally 
familiar, too, with less trodden ground; has hobnobbed with the 
Crim of Tartary; has very nearly interviewed the Grand Llama 
of Tibet. Never was there so voluble, plausible, so deadly danger- 
ous a young man. He at once puts his finger on the unregenerate 
spot in his but half-sanctified relative, and begins most successfully 
to undo all that the young ladies have done, The old boy is 
fairly delighted. He must have his newly-found nephew beneath 
his own roof. His sister’s son in a hotel or a London lodging, 
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when there are well-furnished rooms to spare in her brother's 
house! the thing is not to be thought of. The next time the nieces 
call they are horrified to find the relapse into tobacco and other 
worldly things that has taken place. The naughty old worldling 
on whom they have lavished their devotion has not even the grace 
to be ashamed of his falling away. He digs his hands into the 
pockets of his raffish-looking shooting coat. Standing on his hearth- 
rug, he almost puffs in the young ladies’ faces the smoke of that 
abominable pipe. After this the ministering angels in petticoats 
may as well desist from their visits. No more ecclesiasticism now, 
Mammonism of the most unblushing kind is rampant beneath the 
roof where penitence and piety had promised to be perpetual 
dwellers, 

These things are a parable that pretty faithfully express the 
successive phases through which Zhe Saturday Review up to the 
present time has passed. Two rival sets of influences may be said 
from the first to have disputed the inspiration of its columns, 
The paper was founded with the money of a man closely in sym- 
pathy—to some extent allied with—the Young England movement of 
half a century ago on its theological and religious side. The 
Tractarians were for applying the principles of tradition and 
authority to the national religion. By doing so, they did produce 
at the time a national awakening, some of whose results endure 
to this day. The Young Englanders, with Mr. Disraeli as their 
animating genius and the present Duke of Rutland as the embodi- 
ment of their historical conscience, aimed at Toryfying the masses. 
through means exactly like those by which the Oxford High 
Churchmen sought to Anglo-catholicise their countrymen. The 
revival, that is, of the fasts, festivals, and ordinances of an 
Apostolical Church was to go hand in hand with the revival of 
the national rites and customs when England still deserved the 
epithet of “merry.” In later life Mr. Beresford Hope differed 
from Mr. Disraeli, and bluntly said that he was “dead against” 
the Asian mystery. During the early years of Zhe Saturday Review 
Mr. Hope was not a Disraelian, but he had a keen eye for 
picturesque effects, whether in politics, religion, or art. He was 
also a man of a thoroughly scholarlike habit of thought, of many- 
sided and of neatly-arranged knowledge. His intellectual temper 
cannot better be described than by saying it was the exact oppo- 
site of his personal appearance. The man with whom he was 
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associated in his literary venture, John Douglas Cook, valued 
accuracy as an intellectual virtue not less highly than Hope 
himself. He had no interest whatever in his partner’s ecclesias- 
ticism, spiritual or historical As a Scotchman, a native of 
Aberdeen, Cook had been brought up in the Free Kirk. So far 
as he was not entirely Indifferentist in these matters he might 
superficially be set down as an casy-going Latitudinarian. But like 
others who were nourished in infancy on oatmeal, Cook was in 
his daily life disposed to be Epicurean. He enjoyed a good 
dinner, with all its accessories in good, which for him meant 
intellectual and aristocratic, company. To describe this not- 
able editor, as recently has been done, as belonging to the 
literary London described by Thackeray in Pendennis is surely 
wrong. Captain Shandon, when he was at large, and Bludyer 
the critic lived and moved only in Fleet Street. Cook never 
went eastward of Temple Bar. He saw the very few of his con- 
tributors whom he needed to see at his chambers in the Albany. 
His dinner parties there sometimes included men of politics and 
fashion ; very seldom persons who were writers and nothing more, 
He was a remarkable man because he had, to an extent equalled 
by none of his contemporaries, the knack of telling the precise 
proportion of real thought to apt expression requisite for the 
structure of an effective newspaper article. Before he made The 
Saturday Review, no other equally attractive opening on the 
periodical press had existed for University men and barristers, 
professional scholars and educated writers generally, who had 
something to say, and could say it well. Those who wrote them 
may have thought the social satire of their middle articles to be 
the strength of Zhe Saturday Review, Without the backbone of 
original knowledge and research such as was supplied by E. A. 
Freeman, by many other equally vigorous specialists in _ their 
vocation, the periodical might have flamed like a metcor for a few 
months, or even years, but would never have been established so 
firmly as to withstand to this day the shocks and changes to which 
it has been subject. Cook no doubt knew this well enough. The 
influences that gave the paper its prestige for scholarship, 
philosophy, and accurate knowledge, were those personal to Mr. 
Beresford Hope. Zhe Christian Remembrancer had been started 
as the organ of the High Church school. Afterwards it became 
the quarterly mouthpiece of the Via Media. J. B. Mozley was 
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offered its editorship ;* Dean Church’ wrote for it often; the 
Rev. William Scott, of Hoxton, a Cambridge scholar of great 
learning and infallible accuracy, conducted it for a season. Some 
of these men, attracted by Mr. Hope’s Anglican culture, naturally 
enlisted themselves on Zhe Saturday Review. Scott himself, 
while an East-End clergyman, wrote for it one or two articles 
a weck and assisted Cook in its management. These forces might 
have made the paper more of an ecclesiastical organ than it ever 
actually became. Sir H. S. Maine had known Mr. Beresford 
Hope from Cambridge days; was a chief writer for his journal 
and the nucleus of other contributors of the same calibre, Sir 
J. F. Stephen, the friend of Carlyle, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, as he 
then was, and several more. In this way the Church never pre- 
dominated over the world and the flesh in the paper. The 
Douglas Cook régime came to an end in the later ’sixties, when 
he died. Since then intermittently, though sometimes for con- 
siderable periods, Zhe Review has inclined to repent of its 
youthful waywardness; after the manner of sobered-down elderly 
erewhile voués, who in their old age take to bric-a-brac collecting to 
show themselves perfectly harmless. Desirous of being decorous, 
it has been perhaps a little dull. This has corresponded to the 
supremacy of the pattern young ladies in the life of the individual 
to which the newspaper has been compared. All this has 
changed now. No more china collecting or dalliance with 
parochial clergymen. The rattling, travelled, brilliant, noisy, 
universally knowing nephew from foreign parts has displaced the 
demure cousins, and found out what was the matter with the old 
gentleman. He was near to dying of dulness. What he really 
wanted was not withdrawal from the world, but brisker contact 
with it. Not only the club and the theatre, but sometimes a 
music-hall. No more of those morocco-bound books with red 
edges, but French novels in plenty; Bohemian dinners by the 
Thames side as before, The old gentleman’s constitution is by 
this time seasoned and pretty well proof against all tricks that 
may be played with it. He will not, therefore, suffer much from 
the bustling up régime of this rampagious relative. But the 
opportunities of the Churchman and theologian seem to have been 


lost for ever. ; DYKE RHODE, 
* Mozley’s first article was in 1344 on Thomas Arnold. (Mozley’s Letters, 
Pp. 150.) 
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associated in his literary venture, John Douglas Cook, valued 
accuracy as an intellectual virtue not less highly than Hope 
himself. He had no interest whatever in his partner’s ecclesias- 
ticism, spiritual or historical As a Scotchman, a native of 
Aberdeen, Cook had been brought up in the Free Kirk. So far 
as he was not entirely Indifferentist in these matters he might 
superficially be set down as an easy-going Latitudinarian. But like 
others who were nourished in infancy on oatmeal, Cook was in 
his daily life disposed to be Epicurean. He enjoyed a good 
dinner, with all its accessories in good, which for him meant 
intellectual and aristocratic, company. To describe this not- 
able editor, as recently has been done, as belonging to the 
literary London described by Thackeray in Pendennis is surely 
wrong. Captain Shandon, when he was at large, and Bludyer 
the critic lived and moved only in Fleet Street. Cook never 
went eastward of Temple Bar. He saw the very few of his con- 
tributors whom he needed to see at his chambers in the Albany. 
His dinner parties there sometimes included men of politics and 
fashion ; very seldom persons who were writers and nothing more, 
He was a remarkable man because he had, to an extent equalled 
by none of his contemporaries, the knack of telling the precise 
proportion of real thought to apt expression requisite for the 
structure of an effective newspaper article. Before he made The 
Saturday Review, no other equally attractive opening on the 
periodical press had existed for University men and barristers, 
professional scholars and educated writers generally, who had 
something to say, and could say it well. Those who wrote them 
may have thought the social satire of their middle articles to be 
the strength of Zhe Saturday Review. Without the backbone of 
original knowledge and research such as was supplied by E. A, 
Freeman, by many other equally vigorous specialists in their 
vocation, the periodical might have flamed like a metcor for a few 
months, or even years, but would never have been established so 
firmly as to withstand to this day the shocks and changes to which 
it has been subject. Cook no doubt knew this well enough. The 
influences that gave the paper its prestige for scholarship, 
philosophy, and accurate knowledge, were those personal to Mr. 
Beresford Hope. Zhe Christian Remembrancer had been started 
as the organ of the High Church school. Afterwards it became 
the quarterly mouthpiece of the Via Media. J. B. Mozley was 
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offered its editorship ;* Dean Church: wrote for it often; the 
Rev. William Scott, of Hoxton, a Cambridge scholar of great 
learning and infallible accuracy, conducted it for a season. Some 
of these men, attracted by Mr. Hope’s Anglican culture, naturally 
enlisted themselves on Zhe Saturday Review. Scott himself, 
while an East-End clergyman, wrote for it one or two articles 
a weck and assisted Cook in its management. These forces might 
have made the paper more of an ecclesiastical organ than it ever 
actually became. Sir H. S. Maine had known Mr. Beresford 
Hope from Cambridge days; was a chief writer for his journal 
and the nucleus of other contributors of the same calibre, Sir 
J. F. Stephen, the friend of Carlyle, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, as he 
then was, and several more. In this way the Church never pre- 
dominated over the world and the flesh in the paper. The 
Douglas Cook régime came to an end in the later ’sixties, when 
he died. Since then intermittently, though sometimes for con- 
siderable periods, Zhe Review has inclined to repent of its 
youthful waywardness; after the manner of sobered-down elderly 
erewhile roués, who in their old age take to bric-a-brac collecting to 
show themselves perfectly harmless. Desirous of being decorous, 
it has been perhaps a little dull. This has corresponded to the 
supremacy of the pattern young ladies in the life of the individual 
to which the newspaper has been compared. All this has 
changed now. No more china collecting or dalliance with 
parochial clergymen. The rattling, travelled, brilliant, noisy, 
universally knowing nephew from foreign parts has displaced the 
demure cousins, and found out what was the matter with the old 
gentleman. He was near to dying of dulness. What he really 
wanted was not withdrawal from the world, but brisker contact 
with it. Not only the club and the theatre, but sometimes a 
music-hall. No more of those morocco-bound books with red 
edges, but French novels in plenty; Bohemian dinners by the 
Thames side as before, The old gentleman’s constitution is by 
this time seasoned and pretty well proof against all tricks that 
may be played with it. He will not, therefore, suffer much from 
the bustling up régime of this rampagious relative. But the 
opportunities of the Churchman and theologian seem to have been 
lost for ever. DYKE RHODE, 

* Mozley’s first article was in 1344 on Thomas Arnold. (Mozley’s Letters, 
p. 150.) . 
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An Apennine Republic. 


THE last word of science has shown us evolution in all things, in 
our religious beliefs and in our social growths. We have, by the 
light of the philosophy of history, been able to trace the development 
of primitive communities into highly complex social organisations. 
We have seen nations disintegrate ; we have seen republics unite and 
form themselves into nations. We have seen Europe politically 
remodelled more than once since the decline of the Roman Empire ; 
we have seen provinces convulsed in their efforts at readjustment to 
surrounding progress ; everywhere we have the evidence of change 
of modification. 

But although no other Western nation has been able to preserve 
its original constitution against foreign invasion and internal decay, 
the fact has been achieved by the little Republic of San Marino, high 
up in the Central Apennines, 

Although the romantic interest attached to the community may 
be, in a certain sense, of a purely sentimental nature, the very quaint- 
ness of its situation, its geographical remoteness, the fiercely indepen- 
dent attitude of its miniature government, invest with a certain 
picturesque attraction a community never really famous, and now 
forgotten by the world. Its independence through the long drift of 
centuries has been owing as much, perhaps, to its own unimportance 
as to any other cause. 

The little autonomous community, consisting chiefly of agricul- 
tural labourers, nestled high up on its crest of rock, neither aroused 
the serious or permanent envy of the greater conquerors (although 
from time to time some medieval princeling would attempt to seize 
it), nor was it particularly necessary to the cohesion of modern Italy. 

It forms no key to important territory, its almost impregnable 
little fortress town serves only to protect itself; it has neither grow- 
ing industry nor possible mineral wealth; in fact, nobody wants it, 
and in that enviable position it has been able to hold its own course. 
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Through all the turmoil and war of the Middle Ages, through all the 
economic upheavals of modern times, it has remained practically the 
same as in the first years of its foundation. 

The Republic of San Marino crystallised itself towards the end 
of the twelfth century, when the little township which had beem 
gradually growing up around the shriné of Saint Marinus constituted 
itself into a civic community, and changed its primitive council, that. 
of the Avengo or fathers of families, into a hereditary body of sixty 
members, with whom rested the privilege to elect the two consuls 
or captains who should administer justice. In so doing the com- 
munity was but keeping pace with the age and following the example 
set by Florence and the other independent cities of Italy. This was 
its last act towards modernity. Since then a rigid conservatism has-. 
held it in suspense, more in the condition of an image carved in stone ~ 
than of an active living organism. 

The historical figure to which this quaint little Republic owes its . 
origin came originally from Arbe, an island of Dalmatia, and filled 
the humble calling of stone-cutter in the Roman town of Rimini. 

It was a century of unrest and transition, preceded by several 
centuries of disturbance, and to be followed by yet another hundred. 
years of invasion before society should again settle into a definite 
form. The old Roman Empire was crumbling, the old Pagan 
religion giving way before the newer, stronger faith, and, with the 
weakness of decay, bursting forth from time to time in spasmodic 
attempts at reassertion and in pitiless oppression of the heretics 
within its borders. 

The Christian massacres of Dioclesian, all the revolting persecu-- 
tions of his reign, were but events of the near past when Marinus, 
labouring over the Pons Agustulum at Rimini, grew to be strongly 
oppressed with the trouble of the age, the contrast between that old 
Pagan world, with all its corruptions, and the loftier ethical and 
social aspirations to which so large a section of society yearned. 
Whether he was born of Christian parents or became converted in 
maturer life we do not know; or whether he left his country on 
account of religious conviction we have no means of ascertaining. 
What history does tell us is, that being sent, with others, to the 
mountain of Monte Titano, to quarry stone for the bridge at Rimini 
the solitude and eerie vastness of the place attracted him with an 


ever-increasing fascination. 
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Twelve miles from Rimini, an outlying spur of the great band of 
mountains sweeping round from Forli to Urbino, the bleak summit 
seemed to him indeed removed from the world. Around it lay a 
wide tract of desolate country, ridge after ridge of barren Apennine, 
to the east the undulating plain, dotted here and there with villages, 
and along the seaboard a few fishing towns were faintly visible. And 
beyond the broad belt of glittering Adriatic, the blue mountains of 
his beloved Dalmatia lay in sight. 

Marinus left his work at Rimini. A scanty fare and hard lodging, 
with peace of mind and leisure to meditate, were more suited to his 
present need. Like many another man of earnest purpose in those 
days, he became an anchorite and dwelt for some years near the 
summit of Monte Titano, nourished by the alms of the faithful, 
spiritually upheld by his own ardent faith. 

The fame of him spread abroad. His holiness, his purity of life, 
his benign aspect, and his religious eloquence diew to his retreat many 
a sick and suffering soul. Gaudenzio, who had formerly been Bishop 
of Forli, and had held the See of Rimini, perplexed by the antagonism 
of Paganism on the one hand, and heresies within the Church on the 
other, invited the hermit down from his retreat to aid in the Church 
work of the city. Marinus went, and his labours were rewarded by 
his appointment as deacon. Church preferment, however, like 
worldly honours, had but little savour for him; he pined for his: 
mountain solitude, the open country and the fresh breezes of the 
heights ; the troubled city life; full of intrigue and controversy, 
having but slight attraction in his eyes. 

So to Monte Titano he once more bent his steps, and with 
him went a certain number of Christian followers, anxious to find 
in simple rural occupations an escape from the corruption which 
lay so close around them in the town. A certain lady of Rimini, 
Felicita by name, was the owner. of a large landed estate of which 
Monte Titano formed part. She had become converted by Marinus’s 
fervent preaching, and in gratitude and personal sympathy gave 
him the whole mountain. 

Marinus dying, his bones and his whole hermitage became objects 
of special veneration, and the numbers of settlers around his grave 
became larger in proportion as the urban persecutiou grew more 
fierce. A small monastery had been formed by his earlier followers, 
but the community was not essentially ecclesiastic; it was rather 
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a sort of lay settlement, or retreat, formed in that primitive, 
patriarchal manner common to small congregations. Upon the 
Arengo, the assemblage of the fathers already referred to, de- 
volved the duty of adjusting the simple business matters of the 
little settlement. 

That the mountain should have been claimed and held by the 
followers of Saint Marinus is not surprising in an age so full of 
social change, when the laws and rights of land property were 
yet so vague. 

Such is the legendary history of the foundation of San Marino, 
and it has every appearance of being correct. Its actual history, 
that which is evidenced by documents, begins in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the Sanmarinese abolished their Arengo and established 
their present form of administration. The Republic had remained 
untouched throughout the Hunnish and Gothic invasions, and 
apparently uninfluenced during Theodoric’s tolerant rule, when 
neighbouring Ravenna became the seat of government. 

There are historians who include the territory of San Marino 
in that gift of the Exarchate of Ravenna, and the five cities of 
Pentapolis which Pepin wrested from the Lombard King and _ be- 
stowed upon the Pope. 

Be that as it may, in 1100 San Marino was still an Inde- 
pendence, and the Sanmarinese, having greatly increased in 
numbers during some seven centuries, began to find their moun- 
tain boundaries rather too small ‘for them. So they purchased, 
true to the peaceable traditions of their founder, the castle and 
lands of Penna Rossa from the Lords of Carpegna. After a while 
they bought from the monks of San Gregorio, in Conca, the lands 
which had formerly been part of the Carpegna property, and in 
the same way they acquired the castle and lands of Casale, thus 
providing themselves with additional strongholds and extended 
lands for agriculture. 

Not long after this the village of Busignano sought of its own 
accord to be united to the little colony, and placed itself under 
the protection of San Marino. With now three villages in its 
care, and a corresponding increase of inhabitants, the Republic 
found the old form of family government hardly adequate to the 
needs of the growing State. The Avengo was done away with, 
and in its place was substituted a General Council, composed of 
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sixty life members, whose office was hereditary, of which twenty 
should be nobles, twenty peasants, and twenty artisans. From 
these an annually elected council of twelve members was ap- 
pointed, to whom belonged the right of selecting the two cap- 
tains, or presidents—one to preside over the affairs in the city, 
the other to administer justice in the outlying country. The 
captains were always chosen from among the sixty councillors, 
sometimes from the twelve electors. No member could be captain 
for two years in succession, nor, in any casc, hold that office 
more than three times. Every means of protection that could be 
taken was taken, so great was the fear of the government be- 
coming an oligarchy, or of individual ambition assuming any 
tyrannical form. 

About this time San Marino enlarged the circle of her walls, 
founded her university, and cemented certain friendships, already 
begun, with neighbouring States. The Counts of Montefeltro, 
destined to become the ruling princes of Urbino, and the most 
powerful nobles in all the States of the Church, from the very 
first accorded their protection to the mountain colony, and in 
return were permitted free use of the fortified town in all their 
skirmishes with neighbouring enemies. It was to San Marino that 
the great Ghibelline captain, Guido of Montefeltro, brought his troops 
for the night before making a descent on Rimini, when called to 
aid the Imperial faction in that city by one Messer Parcitade. 
The sortie was never made, for the Ghibellines were defeated in 
the city before the morning, and Parcitade and his men fled to 
San Marino. 

During all the fierce warfare between Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
which raged as fiercely in the Adriatic Provinces as in either 
Tuscany or Lombardy, San Marino held neither to the one side 
nor to the other. Her policy was somewhat of a selfish one, a 
wise discretion taking the place of political enthusiasm. So well 
was her neutrality known and trusted that a certain Filippo, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, whose diocese was being torn in two 
by the strife of rival parties, chose San Marino as neutral ground 
on which to hold a congress, in the endeavour to restore some 
measure of peace between the marauding Ghibelline nobles of the 
mountains and the Guelphic traders of the plain. 

Thus secure in her internal constitution, and holding aloof 
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from the great controversy which raged for centuries, alike on 
German and Italian soil, San Marino might have dropped into 
decay from sheer inanition, but that her energies were stimu- 
lated and kept in constant play by outside attack from two 
quarters, On the one side were the clergy of the fief of Monte- 
feltro, bishops of that city, Canons of San Leo, not only ‘ready 
to claim jurisdiction, but also to exact tithes, and along the sea- 
board by the lands of the Malatesta, sworn enemies of the Montes 
feltrian House. Thus situate between two equally aggressive 
neighbours, San Marino was kept in an active condition of selfs 
defence. Her proud spirit came strikingly into contrast with the 
former in 1291, when a certain Canon of San Leo, an adjacent 
city perched on an equally inaccessible hill, tried to impose upon 
San Marino certain revenues and taxes which he claimed for 
his own office. The Republicans, unused to such demands, and 
in no mind to begin a burden to which their forefathers had 
never agreed, fiercely refused, and the Canon appealed to a cer- 
tain magistrate of Rimini, noted for his impartial spirit, to come 
and decide the matter. After a careful examination of the 
statutes of the community, that wise judge came to the decision 
that “the Commune, the university, and the men of San Marino 
were not obliged to pay the tax to the Vicariate of Meontefeltro, 
because they were free, and exempt from any superiority or 
domination whatever.” 

A similar attempt, some two years later, on the part of a 
neighbouring Podesta, induced the Sanmarinese to appeal to 
the Pope on behalf of their menaced liberties; and the eccle- 
siastical commission sent by Boniface VIII. came to the same 
decision as the learned magistrate of Rimini. Not content, how- 
ever, with these peaceable attempts to obtain a footing in the | 
coveted little stronghold, the Bishops of Montefeltro tried the 
force of arms, and kept the men of San Marino in a perpetual 
state of active warfare for many a decade, 

It were wearisome indeed to follow in detail all the plots 
and intrigues of various kinds which those benevolent prelates 
launched against the inaccessible and imperturbable Republic. 

Far more interesting and picturesque it were to follow the 
feuds between the contending townships of Rimini and Urbino, 
feuds in which striking individualities stand prominent against a 
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background often dark with crime. Those were stirring times, 
those were the days most vividly full of possibilities, most rich 
in startling contrast and dramatic incident, both in the history of 
San Marino and of Italy. 

Those were the days of the great Condottieri, when Carmag- 
nuola Ied his Venetian forces across the Lombard Plain, when 
Piccinino fought with Malatesta, and Milan opened her gates 
to the victorious Storza—when it might come to pass that the 
grandson of a Cotignola peasant should espouse the daughter 
of the Visconti, and found a noble house which should almost 
rival that of the Medici; when a Duke of Urbino might be 
chased from his ducal throne by an adventurer like Cesare 
Borgia ; when, in spite of feudalism in Church and State, it was 
still a case of “/a carri’re ouverte aux talents”—there were 
boundless opportunities both for individuals and cities to achieve 
a personal distinction which féur centuries have not sufficed to 
dim. 

Foremost among able warriors, and, by a curious reverse in 
political tactics, staunch supporters of the papal claim, the family 
of Montefeltro had arisen, from the inheritance of a simple count- 
ship in the Apennines, to the possession, partly by conquest, 
partly by wise purchase, of a large tract of country including 
some important towns. In the middle of the fourteenth century 
Oddantonio di Montefeltro, having been created Duke of the 
Province of Urbino, was mystcriously murdered. His bastard 
brother, Frederick, had been recognised his father’s heir, and 
under him the world-famed palace of Urbino was raising its 
stately walls to become the gathering-place of one of the most 
brilliant courts of all that brilliant time, 

Frederick was making his name known and respected through- 
out the Marches. He had all the qualities that go to make a 
popular ruler; he had physical courage, military skill, aesthetic 
tastes, and a wise and liberal judgment in all matters of statc- 
craft. Under his rule the whole province of Urbino passed 
through its happiest and most prosperous period, not necessarily 
a period of peace, for endless fighting kept both Frederick and 
his men-at-arms in frequent occupation. 

The old enemy, Sigismond Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini, excommunicate for all the crimes of which human 
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brutality could be capable, had not only worried incessantly the 
Umbrian rulers, but was in perpetual rebellion against the papal 
power. 

When Guidantonio of Urbino had, in 1441, finally reduced 
him to some measure of submission, he did not forget the 
valuable aid which the Sanmarinese had rendered during the 
campaign, and he compelled Malatesta to restore to the Republic 
all those castles and lands that it had lost. Sigismond, 
however, was not slow to perceive that the mountain citadel, so 
strong an ally to the Montefeltrians of Urbino, would be a 
valuable card in his own hands. Profiting by the temporary con- 
fusion at Guidantonio’s death, he projected a midnight scaling 
of the rocks of Monte Titano, and a forcible seizure of the 
coveted site. 

Fortunately the Sanmarinese were on their guard, warned by 
the friendly Oddantonio, so that this, like many another of 
Sigismond’s bold plans, fell flatly to the ground. He had not 
only succeeded in making for himself enemies in all the leaders 
of the Church, but Alphonzo of Aragon, King of Naples, was also 
incensed against him on account of some monetary fraud, and, 
not only wealthy, but also influential, he sent a large army, with 
the famous Piccinino as lieutenant and Frederick of Urbino as 
captain-general, to reduce Malatesta to terms. 

At that time a Sanmarinese, a certain Count Marino 
Calcignin was (following the custom prevalent in all Italian towns, 
that of appointing foreigners to the judicial office) Podesta at 
Urbino. His counsels to his own little country were wise. He 
bid them not engage in hot-headed fighting, and to remember 
that peace succeeded war and neighbours remained. 

But San Marino was, on this occasion, impetuous, probably 
mindful of the attempted unnatural surprise, and not only sup- 
ported the league against the common enemy, but undertook to 
be the first to move in the fight. 

In this particular conflict fortune favoured the just; the un- 
righteous Sigismond not only saw himself defeated by the two 
great generals, but was constrained to sign a highly disadvan- 
tageous peace, incorporating all his lands, except Rimini and 
Cesena, with the States of the Church. It was an immense 
triumph for the papacy, one of the many steps towards that 
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final assumption of power which united the weakened republics 
of Italy under a common spiritual despotism. 

To the Sanmarinese compensation was, of course, offered, and 
they willingly accepted the castle of Fiorentino, a dangerous outpost 
of the enemy, too near their own territory to be regarded with 
indifference. 

They pulled down the castle some seventy years later, however, 
probably finding it merely an expense to keep guarded, as well as an 
undesirable object for Malatesta’s envious eye. But even reduced to 
possession of a single Adriatic town, the fierce spirit of a tyrant who 
set both law and religion at defiance was’ in no wise quelled. In 
addition to his public crimes, his private life was of the basest. He 
had murdered two out of three wives before he married the handsome 
Isotta Degli Atti, who lies buried near him in the cathedral of Rimini, 
under a tasteful harmony of figures in grey stone against a back- 
ground of dull blue and gold. \\The chapel and tombs are indicative 
of the man—no piety, no religious sense about them, and a some- 
what vaunting praise of self in the Malatesta arms and monogram 
embossed at every corner and flourishing in every balustrade. Yet 
a delicate artistic taste pervading the whole, the fine perception of 
beauty characteristic of the earlier Renaissance, which is graceful, 
delicate, and buoyant, like all young art. 

Two of Malatesta’s wives had been the daughters of great 
commanders. Bussoni Carmagnuola had brought him an immense 
dowry, which he had spent by the time he had divorced and 
murdered her, at the moment of her father’s disgrace. Polissenna 
Sforza, the descendant of all the Visconti, was more akin to her 
husband in birth, and was the first cousin to the gracious Duchess 
of Urbino. 

It was against this man, whose infidelity was notorious, whose 
murder of his own father was one of the scandals of the age, and 
whose dealings with friends were treacherous, and with dependents 


cruel, that the papal and Neapolitan forces were again directed in 


a last endeavour to put down so crying an evil. 

Pius IL, the wise and far-secing Piccolomini, sent a special 
invitation to the men of San Marino to join a second time 
with the united forces assembled against Sigismond. Whether the 
Sanmarinese had been disappointed after their previous engage- 
ment at receiving only the castle of Fiorentino, or whether their 
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national acumen as lawyers (their most brilliant intellectual 
achievements had been in the fields of jurisprudence) induced 
them to stipulate for clearer terms regarding their possible re- 
muneration, one cannot say. At any rate, they refused to join 
the allied army until their share of the spoil had been more 
plainly defined. A conclusion was finally arrived at, and an 
agreement signed at the castle of Fassombrome, between the 
Cardinal’s ambassador and these Sanmarinese lawyers, and it was 
arranged that San Marino should receive the lands of Fiorentino 
as well as the castles of Montegiardino and Serraralle. It was 
their last extension of territory. The Republic has not added to 
its lands since that victorious year of 1462, when Sigismond, 
defeated and impoverished, offered his services to the Venetians 


and was sent to fight the Turks. 
LILIAN SCHRAM. 


(To be continued.) 




















The Trail of the Bookworm . 


OnE of the most characteristic features of this end of the century is the 
Salvation novel. It seems to have come in with the Salvation Army, whose 
methods are to it akin, and its big drum is not less blatant than that which 
assails our ears from the march-past of General Booth’s crusaders. No one 
doubts the effectiveness of the big drum; it does its advertising work well 
and possibly has its virtuous uses ; but one cannot help recalling with regret 
the time when it was not deemed necessary. In the early novels of 
Sentiment and Sensibility, as in the later ones of robust Sincerity, there 
appeared to be no need of stretched parchment clamour and brazen boom ; 
but now the competition in reformatory attack has become so keen that 
each zealous author who produces a Salvation novel of the usual smatter 
and slash type has to charter a brass band, and, if he would be truly 
successful, conduct his own music. 

It is a notable point to observe that nearly every work of fiction 
which has attained great popularity during the past few years has been 
one of rabid antagonism directed against the surface sins of Society. Not 
content with inculcating charity and forbearance, with painting real men 
and women for other real men and women to love, dislike, or pity, 
as did our literary giants of a few decades back, as many Continental 
authors and a few Englishmen do still, a school of novelists has arisen 
whose work can only be compared to those first imaginative efforts, 
the stage moralities of the Middle Ages. In the Salvation novel, as 
in those distant dramas, abstract qualities are personated by nominal 
characters, falsely so-called, while Satan, in the frock-coat of affluence, 
and good angels, generally in cotton petticoats, disport themselves so 
strangely before high heaven that those who do not laugh should weep: 
Occasionally the plot is varied by attiring the devils in silk petticoats, the 
seraphim in broadcloth (a feminine version, by the way !), but the effect is 
entirely the same. However well-intentioned, these nondescript fictional 
aberrations pander to the worst instincts of our complex humanity. Under 
a pretence of arousing virtuous ‘ndignation against the wicked, they stir 
up all the envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness inherent in us, choke 
sympathy, promote a pessimistic lack of faith in Ultimate Good, destroy 
the finer tissues of public taste, and outrage canons of artistic work- 
manship Analysis of character is unknown to the Salvation novelist, 
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and psychology is but a word to him. He designs a dim body, and the 
outline of a life, with no more individuality than could be discerned in a 
cleverly manipulated marionette. His personages are but shadows of souls 
that be, and not distinct shadows ; they are such as the moon casts on the 
ground at your feet when she rides high above you. 

* Se” * 

Happily now and again there rises above the froth and scum on the 
ocean of literature, thrown up from deeper sources than the Salvation novel 
can boast, a book that carries us back to better times and allays our 
discontent ; a story showing careful observation and sympathetic study of 
man as he is—not a single attribute embodied, but an accumulation of 
warring impulses and contradictory desires. Whatever may be its failings 
we hail this book as a sign that beneath the dead level of mediocrity and 
gush there are purer currents heaving which may yet save us from the scorn 
of the world. Such a novel is Zhe Mutable Many.* For its insight into the 
hearts of ordinary men, for its exhilarating humour that touches whimsically 
their follies and pathetically their woes, for general sanity of tone, breadth of 
view and simplicity of narration, it is not too much to say that there has 
hardly been a story of recent years to equal it. Essentially a man’s book, it 
has none of the perfervid exuberance of the Salvation novel, which appeals 
chiefly to hysterical lady readers of the circulating-library standard ; it is 
throughout virile, strong, and condensed.. Emotional force is sparingly used, 
to our relief, for restraint is a rare and lovely virtue in a writer, and we have 
been somewhat cloyed with sensationalism lately. 

Mr. Robert Barr takes the judicial attitude towards his characters, the 
confidential attitude towards his readers. He does not lynch his own sinners 
and crown his own saints; he places them before the bar of the Grand Public 
Jury and demands justice for them after stating their different cases without 
partiality or rancour. This is the one true method, in which our Transatlantic 
cousins have given us the lead, despite all the twaddle that is talked about 
‘‘no Americar literature”; and the sooner we recognise its superiority, the 
better for us. ‘The cool fair touch of Henry James, whose strokes are as 
delicately drawn as those of a fine engraving, the mature undefiled realism of 
Howells, the roseate but continent romanticism of Charles Egbert Craddock 
—where can these be matched in England? Zhe Mutable Many has some- 
thing of their flavour, a flavour that lifts it far out of the unwholesome 
tropics of Salvation fiction, with its dummies and diatribes, to that temperate 
zone where suggestion is the only sign-post and the big: drum is unheard. 
The author contrives to make us see what he intends us to see, without 
pointing a vulgar finger or using explanatory dockets. His characters 
elucidate themselves. ‘The common reader may object that he is not 
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definitely informed as to whether Sartwe//, the austere manager of Afessrs. 
Moncton & Hope's great factory, should be regarded as a pestilential fiend 
or a staunch wise servant to his employers; that no authoritative statement 
about Mrs. Sartwell registers her as a saint or a shrew; that Braunt, the 
stalwart Yorkshireman who suffers most deeply through the strike, is not 
denounced as a criminal or lauded as a hero. Such uncertainties always 
vaguely perplex those who would have their pictures painted with a mop. 
But let the jaded man or woman, who cares for unbiassed pure realism, 
and does not fear to form independent judgments, turn from the gaudy 
banners of the Salvation school, which flaunts its crude idealism in glaring 
colours, to this sober transcript of English life as it is. Mr. Barr makes 
us smile with misty eyes ; he does not rant, but his conviction reaches us 
and compels sympathy. His atmosphere is cool, but the persons in his 
drama are warm with human fire ; they suffer and grin, play and squabble, 
and let their angry passions rise just as childishly and just as naturally 
as if they were not actors in the great tragedy of social revolution. They 
are so refreshingly inconsistent, show so convincingly that because a man 
breaks a window he is not necessarily guilty of putting stones into a 
blind man’s hat, that we cannot but be glad of them. Especially Barney 
lope, the muscular impressionist who believes himself to be the latest 
revelation in art, and is certainly a revelation in character, Nobody so 
original, diverting, incomparably absurd and deliciously conceited as 
Barney has appeared in fiction for a long while. He comes to join 
Pickwick, Cuttle, Dobbin, Mrs. Poyser, and a host more book-made friends. 


There is nothing shadowy about the “one and only Barney.” 
* * * 


Another hopeful specimen of latter-day fiction is A7. Pefers,* a curiously 
light-hearted story of vendetta. It contains several more or less well-drawn 
characters, and the principal one is a distinct achievement. There is no 
mystery about the plot; one knows from the first that the dark-eyed 
massive foreigner, who arrives at Mrs. Jimps’s House of Residence as 
Paying Guest, has grown up from the boy whose father was unjustly 
lynched in Chapter I; but none the less is one’s interest fixed and held 
to the end where the final deed of vengeance is committed without 
overmuch stress or agitation. There have never been. fewer asterisks. and 
exclamation points in a sensational novel. But it is Mr. Peters him- 
self who engrosses us; from first to.last a strange alluring figure, almost 
dumb, absolutely inscrutable to his fellows in the tale, yet capable of 
rousing a vast amount of sympathetic interest in the reader. He is 
written in copperplate, and the lines that indicate his personality are. so 
delicately done that we can but admire the fine skill of the writer. The craft 
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throughout this book is masterly. It is artistic to a fault. One misses some- 
thing. Is it sentiment or passion? Of these human weaknesses there is none ; 
for the vendetta is conducted on lines of strict calculation, while the two 
pretty love affairs that ripple alongside are as cool as shaded springs. 

And, after all, revenge is a poor subject. We should like to hear Mr. 


Ricardo Stephens pipe in another, and higher, key. 
* * * 


“We've all a parlous lot too much pulpit in us,” and Mr. James Lane 
Allen treats us to more exhortatory discourse in Zhe Choir Jnvisible* than 
we are accustomed to bear from anybody but our own special literary 
gods. Yetso great is the charm of his manner that we are able to forgive 
his desire to improve our moral outlook and even lodge an evanescent 
belief in the haloed men and women of his story. An idealist, pure and 
simple, he will tolerate no compounding with temptation, and the psycho- 
logical struggles he depicts are fought betwixt the powers of good and 
evil without hindrance from the host of conflicting doubts that harass 
unsanctified souls. 

It is the fashion, nowadays, to compare living authors with the 
dead, to note resemblances between Fielding and Smith, Dickens and 
Smythe, Thackeray and Schmidt. Following the mode, we might trace the 
influence of Nathaniel Hawthorne in the work of Mr. James L. Allen. He 
diffuses, in a not unworthy degree, the subtle glamour that enchants in 
The Scarlet Letter, and he takes the high ground of the older writer for 
his field. But there the similitude ends. John Gray and fessica Falconer 
are pale as wax beside the red flesh and blood of Arthur Dimmesdale and 
his unhappy mistress. The real dramatic fire is lacking, the true human 
passion that scorches and leaves enduring scars. But such a comparison 
is unfair, and there is much to be grateful for in Zhe Choir Invisible. The 
silvery shade of twilight may sometimes please us better than the golden 
heat of noon. The witchery of Mr, Allen’s style, the poetic setting he 
has given his story, and the blossoms of meditation with which he has 
strewn its pages, make the reading of his book a very sincere pleasure. 

: me * * 

It is doubtful if any young writer is being watched with more interest 
than Mr. George Warrington Steevens, whose late work in Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette and revived National Observer exhibited such marked promise,. 
and whose present work in Zhe Daily Mail is eliciting so much attention. 
There have been many prophecies uttered concerning him since he left 
Oxford, a very youthful Fellow, and of these several have already been 
fulfilled. His Monologues of the Dead} came out with no great flourish of 

* The Choir Invisible By James Lane Allen. Macmillan & Co. Price 3s. 6d. 
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trumpets, but it seems likely to survive the battle on whose field the 
bones of many authors come to lie. A scholarly little book, and that is 
not all. Its arrows fly straight for the target of truth, and hit. One 
feels, in reading these AZonologues, that the intelligence and _ intuition 
animating them does not fall short of genius. If Zrotlus, Alcibiades, and 
the rest did not soliloquise according to Mr. Steevens’ interpretation and 
analysis of their respective characters, it must have been because expression 
failed them! One may, nevertheless, raise a protest when Zi/us talks 
of a “ripping good dinner,” and Vespasian says “it’s all tommy rot.” 
Such arrant English colloquialisms bring us back with a volfe-face to our 
prosaic present and the fascinating illusion of the past vanishes. It may 
be argued that “ripping” and “tommy rot” had doubtless their 
equivalents in Latin, but the jar is none the less. For this reason especially 
some of the Monologues are much better than others. Vero, Maecenas, 
Agrippa Themistocles, Lucullus Constantine, and, above all, Zvoilus, stand 
away from their fellows. Zyot/us is a noble little specimen of imaginative 
writing, wherein it is made patent that the speaker thinks in Greek though 
his words issue in English, and nothing but fine art could have done this. 
Xanthippe and the Mother of the GraccAi are not inferior, and the sly humour 
that pervades most of the Monologues effuses more particularly in the 
utterances of these ladies. To those who have kept up their classics, or 
do not forget their early studies, this littke volume must come with keen 
relish, There seems to be no reason why Mr. Steevens should not 
eventually write something worthy to follow Marius the Epicurean; and, 
if not too shocking a heresy, let it be said he is capable of far greater 


strength and vitality. 
* * ” 


It is not unusual to find a clerical bias in the fictional writing of a 
clergyman, and the Rev. Vincent J. Leatherdale has not been able to forget 
his cloth in his novel, 4 Lady of Wales,* which is composed obviously 
with the very laudable intention of giving a fair show to the moderate men 
of the English Revolution. There is no more tempting exercise to the 
student of humanity than the dissection of such characters as Lord Falkland, 
and the hero of this “Story of the Siege of Chester,” a certain Captain 
Mortimer, is fashioned upon the same lines as the gallant nobleman who 
died fighting for a cause in which his sympathies were no longer engaged. 
There must have been numbers of such men in those troubled times and 
any attempt to draw from them demands respect. The author of 4 Lady 
of Wales, however, has not succeeded in painting an effective portrait 
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either of his hero or of the scene in which that hero moves. His 
discussions on theology are interesting, and there is a naturalness in 
some of his descriptive passages that makes a good impression. Old 
Chester is well described, the English bull-fight ably presented. But 
he has none of the essentials of a novelist, and breaks down utterly in 
construction. To centre attention on a siege and then finish the 
book before that siege is ended is a grave error. Mr. Leatherdale 
should learn how to work up to a climax before he writes another novel. 
This one, despite several good qualities, is tame. It will appeal only to 
those who know the quaint town of Chester and love its historic 


legends. 
* * * 


Had we more leisure and less honesty we should fall straightway to 
making our fortunes by turning Zhe Year After the Armada* into a dozen 
‘thistorical” novels which would sell like hot cakes. Over Mr. Hume’s 
volume we can fancy the “historical” novelist, brain-weary with barren 
efforts to hammer out a new variation on Roundhead and Cavalier, crying, 
as the foreign soldier did over London, “ Heavens, what a place to loot! ’ 
For example, nothing but the sound moral training we received in youth 
restrains us from out-Hentying Henty simply by pilfering the seventy pages 
on Zhe Counter Armada of 1589. A few more nautical terms, a Castilian 
heroine for the truant Essex, a gilt ship on the cover, half-a-dozen full page 
illustrations of carnage, and there is your six shillingsworth—and cheaper 
than usual at the price. Again, on page 328 there lurks in a mere footnote’ 
an opportunity at which writers of a very different school should jump ; and 
we await with confidence the early advent of a novel in which realism shall 
do its utmost with the scene where Philip IV., having broken into the 
Convent of San Placido, from the cellars of Don Geronims next door, finds 
the lovely nun of whom he is enamoured, “laid out as if she were a corpse 
surrounded with lighted tapers, with a great crucifix by her side.” Nor need 
the realist go outside the covers of Mr. Hume’s book for his facts and local 
colour, as Philip the Fourth’s full-length, in half-tone after Velasquez, is here, 
and the paper on A Fight against Finery will supply the rest. 

The book, however, is more than a happy hunting-ground for the plot- 
hunter, and more also than a series of happy excursions into pastures which 
lie just off that highway which the feet of conventional historians have long 
ago beaten hard. Mr. Hume’s industry is so patent, his patriotism is so 
regulated by an ever-present sense of fairness, and his judgments are so 
sane and well-supported that whatever he writes in future on the Elizabethan 
epoch, especially in its connections with Spanish life and politics, must 
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command most respectful attention. It is not for us to lay out his work for 
him, but we sincerely hope Mr. Hume will follow up Zhe Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the present book, not by a third volume of miscellaneous 
studies, but by a general appreciation of the period he has made his own. 
Few who have examined his two sketch-books will be other than eager to see 
the large canvas, which, we trust, he has already begun. 

Except that the half-tone blocks might easily have been better, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has published the book in a very handsome manner. 
co * e 





































The following, received from a contributor, is surely an original plaint :— 


THE BODY’S REPROACH TO THE SOUL, 


I call it hard that we must part, 
I to the earth, you to the sky ; 
I call it hard! Did not my heart 
And aching hands supply 
The labours, seventy times and seven, 
That smoothed your stubborn way to heaven ? 


In infancy I nursed the pains, 

When you were sleeping in my breast ; 

The spring of youth brought me no gains ; 7 
Did I not give up joy and rest 
That you might in the world be dress’t 

In all that studious care obtains? 

In manhood bruised my strong desire 

That your ambition might mount higher ; 

For your weak pride, your selfish self, 

I fought a thousand fights for pelf, 

And faced gaunt death, with all to lose, 

That you might, flaunting, grave your name 
Upon the gilded front of fame. 

I’ve been a tool; I’ve been a fool ; 

I might have known the lap of ease 

And lived the life my joys desire— 

Aye, lived but to be pleased and please ! 

For my whole thoughts aspire 

To tread the paths that sinuous wend 

By lily plains and lakes of fire. 


Now here I stand, a poor worn slave, 
Before me but the ghoul and grave. 

In vain I struggle to pretend 

My guerdon was the joys I gave, 

There’s nought for me but dust—the end. 
I call it hard ! 





